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POETRY. 


TO THE TRICOLOUR.—By T. RoscoE, Esq. 


Down, down with your colours, ye slaves! 

Ye despots! bow low the proud knee 

To the Standard of Freedom that royally waves 
With the sovereign people’s decree. 

proclaim it alound ull it rings 

Through the regions of earth to the sky— 

That victory’s freemen have made themselves kings, 
And claimed Divine Right from on high. 


Joy, joy to thee, land of the brave! 

To the gallant and fearless in soul, 

Who dared to tell Europe, leagued fast slave with 
slave 

And her despots in steel-clad controul, 

‘That the spirit of Gaul was not dead— 

That the last drop of blood in her veins 

For her young rights of freedom should gladly be 
shed, 

Till her children were washed from their stains— 


—The pollution of ages of crime— 

Of scorn, and oppression, and wrong, 

From those libels of monarchs whose names thro’ all 
time, 

With our Stuarts, to shame shall belong. 

We honour thee, land of the Gaul!— 

The beacon of light in the storm— 

The last glorious bulwark of patriots, when all 

Had perished—or cringed like the worm, 


Then up with your proud Tricolour, 

The Emblem of hope to the world: 

Let it wave from each mast-head, each palace and 
tower— 

To the ends of the earth be unfurled. 

Let it blanch the hot blood of the priest, 

Of the lordling, the minion—the brood 

Of old tyrants whose vultures are trained to the 
feast,— 


Whose talons drank deep of vour blood. 


The day-star of Europe hath risen! 
Young Frecdom’s creation’s begun! 
At her word, out of Anarchy, Stavaiy and Treason, 
Spring light, Peace and Order, whose sun 
O’era new earth and heaven hath beamed— 

The homes and the hearts of the free;— 

Tis a glory—a triumph we dare not have dreamed, 
And we owe it, brave Paris, to thee. 


What honours—what wreaths of renown, 

To the heroes of Liberty due! 

Crown, crown, on the throne of earth’s despots hurl’d 
down, 

Our Citizen Kings who are true, 

Let us honour your brows with the palm 

Of victories won with your voice; 

Your example shall teach man to dare, yet be calm, 

Your victory—man to rejoice. 


These, these are the thanks we decree 

To the saviours of Freedom and France! 

Not the thanks vowed by courts to new despots o’er 
thee 

When our Metternich statesmen advance; 

Then up with your brave Tricolour, 

The emblem of Hope to the world; 

Let it wave on each mast-head, each palace and 
tower— 

To the ends of the earth be unfurled! 


SELECT TALES. 


INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A QUIET MAN. 


I went to College with but one very decided aver- 
sion—the smell of a sick room. ith a sanguine 
temperament and high health, I had once been * laid 
up’ for a winter with a lame ‘Knee, and the odours of 
a physician’s appliances, never particularly agreea- 
ble, had become associated in my mind with confine- 
ment, and pain, and everything repulsive. [loved the 
open air with an eccentric affection. Sleeping ander 
atree, or encamping for the night in the shaft of a 
quarry, on my mineralizing excursions, were inci- 
dents I exulted in. To awake at any time and snuff 
the morning air gave me a thrill like a release from 
imprisonment. 1 lived out of doors. hp 

Accident made me a nurse. My most intimate 
friend fell ill, and, with the caprice of a boy, would 
submit to no government but mine. I was under the 
necessity of administering ‘all his medicines, and 
watching with him, aud performing for him the thou- 
sand kind offices which the sick demand. He lay in 
my room a month, and, one by one, I insensibly over- 
came my aversions, The smell of ether and the 
close air and the sightof disgusting medicmes had be- 
come at least endurable. ‘The day he got out, I was 
ata loss. Strange as it seemed to me, worn out, and 
weary, and impatient of it all as 1 had become, I 
wished him back again, making the same nervous com- 
plaints, and ealling upon me for the same recurring 


er. From this time I have had an unhealthy passion 
for scenes of this description. Like all other pas- 
sions, too, it has sated itself with one degree of 
misery after another, till now nothing satisfies it but 
the deepest ———death or wild insanity—whatever 
tries the sufferer most, and demands in the spectator 
most of cgay 4 and nerve. I think my heart was 
never hard, anc [ am sure that, instead of becoming 
indifferent to distress, it grows more sensibly alive 
by every repetition to sympathy and pity—but there 
is an excitement in the high-wrought circumstances 
which accompany sickness, which feeds in me a 
spring of curiosity, which I cannot but think, is one 
of the deepest seated cravings of my nature. Men 
are nowhere without disguise but in a sick room.— 
The character is nowhere else so tried, the weakness- 
es so uncovered, the fine godlike under-traits, which 
it is the way of the world to cover and keep down— 
disinterestedness and courage,and patience--nowhere 
else so irresistibly developed. I could never be de- 
ceived in a man I had nursed in sickness. 

In a body of five or six hundred young men, many 
of them new to the climate, opportunities were not 
wanting to indulge such a passion to its extent, and I 
soon became a desirable attendant, from my skill and 
knowledge of the offices so necessary to the patient. 
I learned a thousand little assiduities, and studied the 
slight but refreshing changes of position, and could 
dispose a pillow skilfully, and graduate the light 
pleasantly to the eye, and relieve, by many an un- 
seen wile, the terrible monotony and weariness of 
disease. I had in my memory, too, stores of poetry 
and romance, and no one can tell, who has not been 
so attended, how grateful it is to a mind weary with 
feeding on itself, and crowded upon with sickening 
images, to be stolen away by a winning narration to 
the land of faery, and have the self-sated sympathies 
diverted to the light and shadow’ of the beautig&l 
changes in a tale. 
story, drawn tears which I knew had in them fijdre} 
healing than medicine! It is easy, for the hes i 
teuder in sickness, and no one can tell how pleagaht' 
it is, for tears when the eyes are hot, and the brain’ 
iron-bound, as it seems to be, with the dryness,-of 
fever, exceéd the freshness of water. — 

In the pursuit of such a passion, [ haye naturall 
met with many distressing scenes, not only in am 
rooms, butinall places where human nature is brought 
into extremity. ‘There is here and there one in my 
memory, the singularity of which may possibly ex- 
cuse the painfulness of narration. 

I sat one cold night in January, watching with a 
Senior who was insane. He was otherwise in per- 
feet bodily health, but had been confined now a week 
with a periodical madness to which he was subject, 
and which was hereditary in his family. He wasa 
man of powerful muscular frame, gentlemanly and 
full of spirit, and with the passionate gesture and the 
wild energy of expression in his dark eyes and fine 
countenance when the fit was on him, he was the 
handsomest creature I ever looked upon. 

It was two o’clock in the morning. The moon 
shone bright out of doors, and the late noises in the 
college rooms had all ceased, and the night was as 
still as death. I was reading the Book of the Mar- 
tyrs. The chapel clock startled meas it struck two, 
and I rose from a harrowing description of impale- 
ment,and walked to the window to collect my nerves. 
The clear, sparkling snow lay like fairy-work over 
the beautiful common, and the trees, laden with the 
feathery crystals, looked like motionless phantoms 
in the moonlight. 1 could see down into the town, 
and far along the streets on cither side of the com- 
mon, and there was not a figure to darken the white 
side-walks, and [I listened till my ear was pained 
with silence, and could not hear even a dog’s_ bark. 
I turned from the window with an undefined feeling 
of dread, and looking at my patient, replenished the 
fire, and sat down again to my book. I had read 
perhaps half a page, when he rose suddenly in the 
bed, and pushing the long hair from his eyes, look- 
ed at me steadily. I thought he was dreaming. His 
mouth had a fixed curl of hatred, and the whole ex- 

ression of his face was terrible. I sat still and 
looked him fixedly in the eye. His fingers were 
working like a man’s who is feeling for a weapon, 
and he was drawing his feet almost imperceptibly 
under him as if preparing for a spring. The un- 
earthly fiendishness of his look at this moment is in- 
deseribable. The glare of the bright fire on his face, 
his tangled hair, his white night dress, and the utter 
malignity of his set teeth and frowning brows, might 
have shaken stronger nerves than mine. I was con- 

vinced that the least motion on my part would be 
followed by an instantaneous spring; and in the hope 
of looking him down with the steadiness of my gaze, 
I sat as motionless as a statue with my eyes still fix- 
ed upon him. The three or four minutes thus oc- 
cupied gave me time to collect myself. I was slen- 
der, and by no means remarkable for my personal 
activity, and in the event of a struggle I knew I stood 


How often have I, by a touclti#g} fiel 


sleepers in the rooms about me, such noises are too 
common in college to excite anything but a curse on 
the rioter. I thought I would speak to him. In a 
quiet and pleasant tone I called him by his name and 
asked him what he was going to do. 

** Kill you!” was the brief answer. 

** For what?” 

‘« Because,” said he, speaking with his teeth shut 
as he rose upon one knee and grasped the pillow 
firmly, ** I have found you alone, and I know you!” 

The next moment he sprang into the middle of 
the floor, and with a stealthy and rapid tread like a 
tiger’s, glided to the door and locked it. I did not 
move from my position, except to place my feet in 
an attidude to rise instantly. He approached slowly, 
putting down one foot firmly after the other as if to 
be certain that the floor was strong, until he stood 
close before me. ‘The light-stand was between us, 
holding two candles and the large quarto from which 
I had been reading. I still kept my eyes on him 
without moving a muscle, and once or twice he 
quailed under my gaze, and looked aside. I was 
beginning to hope he would abandon his intention, 
when, with a single motion of his arm, he swept 
away the stand, and sprang upon me. The violence 
of the shock overthrew me, and we fell to the floor. 
His knees were upon my breast and his fingers at my 
throat in an instant. For a minute I struggled hard 
to throw him off, but with his powerful frame he sat 
as firmly as a rock, choking me nearly to strangu- 
lation with the closeness of his grasp. Asa last 
hope I attempted to shout. Exhausted as I was, my 
feeble ‘* help!” was scarce louder than a whisper, 
and I felt my eyes flash and the blood crowd into my 
head with a terrible sense of suffocation. In the 

fGmeet the struggle I threw out my hand into the 
var@ehich I had fallen, and with an instinctive 
Ssperaem, seized a handful of burning coals, and 
bap fer a minute to his side. They burned 
his¥ight dress instantly and he sprang to his 
ha cutse, leaving me on the floor with scarce 


the ppwer to move a limb. The next moment the 
¥ntor, who had been distyrbed by the noise of my 


fall, entered the room, and with a singular habit of 
obedience, the madman slunk to his bed, and cover- 
ing up his head lay as quiet as a child till morning. 
Te is the eustom in some parts of New England to 
watch by the dead night and day till interment. I 
was once called upon for this service. A young girl 
whom [ had known died in my neighbourhood, and 
I was requested to sit up for the night in an adjoinin 
room with two female relatives of the deceased. it 
was my Office to go into the room frequently where 
the corpse lay, and attend to the lights which were 
burning at thé foot of the bed; and with this occupa- 
tion and reading aloud, the night passed without 
much weariness till twelve. About?that time m 
}companions, two stout country girls, fell asleep. i 
threw aside my book, and walked from one room to 
the other, looking out sometimes upon the night, 
and sometimes stopping to gaze on the ghastly fea- 
tures of the corpse. ‘There was no moon, but the 
stars looked near and bright, and the absolute silence 
and the sweet spiciness of the air combined with the 
solemnity of my vigil in giving the night almost a 
supernatural beauty. I began to feel a kind of plea- 
sure in the powerful contrast of the scene. I turn- 
ed from the still and deathly face lying in its revolt- 
ing fixedness before me, to look out upon the starry 
and living splendour of the night, and breathe the 
life-giving moisture of the vied, and inhele the de- 
licious scents of the flowers; and when the strange 
feeling of saturation and insufficieuey which acecom- 
panies natural beauty came upon me, I returned, 
with a pleasure I could not understand, to peruse 
once more the rigid features of the corpse, and muse 
on the terrible nature of death. 

It requires intense thought to believe death real. 
To look upon human lips formed and coloured like 
our own, and wearing their familiar expression, and 
comprehend fully that they never will stir again—to 
gaze on eyelids, softly and naturally closed, and be- 
lieve that they will never again lift from the eve— 
to peruse a forehead marked with character and 
thought, the hair parted on it as if with its own vo- 
lition and taste, and know that the curious organs 
beneath it will never work more—these are convic- 
tions as difficult as they are painful to the mind, and 
such as are rarely attained by the ordinary gazers on 
the dead. 

And it seems to me that it is not the pain of dying, 
nor the dread of corruption, nor any of the common 
horrors of death that make it most terrible. ‘These 
are circumstances, fearful, it is true, but such as the 
courage of a strong heart may meet. But it is that 
nature will survive—that our friends will live on 
without us—that the stars will sparkle and revolve, 
and the flowers come in their seasons, and the ambi- 
tious and the pleasure-loving seek fame and pleasure 
—and not a star’s ray be interrupted, nor a leaf fall, 
nor a human foot slacken in its pursuit because we 


but little chance, I thought of shouting for assist- 


services, and querulously refusing every other watch- 


ance, buteven if I had been heard by the sound 


are not with them. It is this leaving us behind— 
this thrusting away and forgetting us, like broken 


instruments, that touches us. To me, at least, Death 
would lose half its terrors with this thought. If I 
could “as it in any way, my happiness would be 
tenfold. If my spirit would pass into a flower and 
consciously live on—if [ could become a voice 
and speak my own name, at ever so distant periods, 
to my friends—even if an urn containing my ashes 
might lie in a familiar place, and be a pleasant orna- 
ment in the house of some one who had loved me, I 
should be more content. I love this world and its 
scenes, and its people, too well to pass willingly 
away, [ know not whither. The thought of a dis 
embodied and spiritual life apart from the tangible 
objcets I have grown to, and the delightful affections 
Ihave given and won, is, with all its mystery and 
beauty, delightful. I would live forever where I am, 
if it were mine to choose. There is not an evil ex- 
cept death that appals or sickens me. The daylight, 
and the air, and the interchange of social life, and 
simple health, are blessings enough, and give me 
but these, and mankind as they are, and much as the 
world is abused, I will take it for my portion while 
it endures. 

With such thoughts passing in my mind, I walked 
away from the corpse to a window in the adjoining 
room. It opened ona flower-garden, and with my 
mind excited to the highest pitch, I stood breathin 
the scented air, and gazing intently on the stars. k 
sudden noise from the room in which the body lay 
startled me. It seemed to me like the struggling of 
animals or the beating of wings. Totally unable as 
I was in the rapid reflection of the moment to ima- 
gine the cause, my courage half failed me. I was 
about waking = companions, who slept soundly in 
their chairs, when the thought of their probable 
fright and uselessness deterred me; and summoning 
my resolution, I entered the room. Every thing 
was as I left it, but the noise was still there. The 
corpse lay unmoved, and the candles burnt clear; and 
though the noise was loud, in the confusion of m 
senses I stood doubting from what quarter it came. It 

w louder, and my hair seemed absolutely to creep. 
till louder—and then a plunge—and the fire-board 
was dashed down, and a large white cat sprang into 
the room, and was on the corpse in an instant. I had 
heard of the demoniacal appetite these animals have 
for the flesh of the dead, but though it flashed upon 
me immediately, it was a minute at least before I had 
sufficient strength to move. She had buried her claws 
deeply in the cheek and breast, and her white face 
was smeared with the blood when I seized her. She 
did not seem to be aware of my approach, and I had 
grasped her round the throat with both my hands 
before she took the least notice of me. Her claws 
were fastened to the sheet, and fearing to pull 
her off too roughly, I tried to choke her on the 
spot. The moment my fingers tightened, she 
sprang out of my hands with a suddenness for which 
Iwas not at all prepared, and flew into my face with 
the fury of a hyena. I succeeded after some strug- 
ling in seizing her again, and throwing her to the 
oor. I held her dawn with my feet till she stran- 
gled. A wild beast could not have shown a more des- 
perate ferocity. My two fellow watchers, strangely 
enough, slept through it all. I went to the well, 
without waking them, and washed the blood from 
my hands, and composing the sheet as decently as I 
could over the desecrated body, I resumed my walk 
and my excited thoughts till morning. 

I once had a friend who could never sleep at the 
full of the moon. If it was a clear night, he would 
draw the shutters, and stop every crevice in the win- 
dows to exelude the light, and pace the floor with a 
most troubled face till daylight. Sometimes it would 
seem too much to bear, and he would go out and ride 
furiously for hours, or row his skiff over the lake as 
if his lite depended on his swiftness. While we 
were students together, 1 once made a Christmas 
visit with him at his father’s, a wealthy landholder 
on one of the Western Lakes. The full of the moon 
¢ame round, and it was as cold as mid-winter. It 
was fine sleighing, but the broad waters about us had 
frozen completely over since the fall of the snow, 
and had been safely crossed by adventurous passen- 

ers. 
. As I lay one night, wakeful with some uneasy 
thoughts, | heard my friend’s voice in the next room, 
talking passionately with himself. A moment at- 
ter, he eame muttering into my chamber, and evi- 
deatly supposing me asleep, took down his skates 
which hung in the closet, and left the house. I 
dressed myself hastily, and took my own'skates, and, 
descending to the shore-edge, found him as I ex- 
pected, upon the ice. He turned his head as I 
stopped, but, accustomed to my presence at such 
times, he did not speak. As I fastened the last 
buckle around my ankle, he sprang upon his feet, 
and with the long safety rod in his hand (carried al- 
ways in that part of the country as a security against 
the holes in the ice) he shot away down the Lake 
like the wind. We were both tall men and excel- 
lent skaters. The ice had frozen in a dead calm, 
and was without a flaw for miles along the shore, 
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and with a strong westerly breeze directly in our 
backs, we skimmed it like birds. For the first mile 
or two I was occupied with the simple exhilaration 
of the exercise. he extreme polish of the ice sent 
us forward with very slight exertion at great speed, 
and it seemed to me as if we shot over the long sha- 
dows from the shore with a superhuman swiftness. 
We kept down, following the curve of the bank, 
where the water, from the shelter of the land, had 
frozen smoothest, till 1 saw by some marks familiar 
to me that we were ten miles from home. Still 7 
companion led on. His strength seemed unabated, 
and leaning forward eagerly, he threw out his limbs 
in long an powerful strides, speaking not a word, 
nor even turning his head when we passed, as we 
did occasionally, the glare of a hunter’s fire. I be- 
gan to grow fatigued, but at the same time my in- 
terest in the adventure assumed a wildness which 1 
tried in vain to shake off. ‘The extreme rapidity of 
our motion, the dim haze of the moonlight, the par- 
tial distinctness of the naked trees onthe shore, and, 
when we passed a longer shadow than usual, the 
transparency of the ice, reflecting every star as dis- 
tinctly as a mirror far beneath us, all combined with 
the knowledge that I was following one who was 
wild with a mysterious fear, in exciting and bewil- 
dering my imagination. I could not speak to him. 
My heart rose in my throat at the effort. Another 
hour we skated on before the wind in silence. My 
limbs began to grow stiff, and obeyed mechanically 
and painfully the impulse of motion. Hill after 
hill went by, and I began to see more rarely the ob- 
jects with which I had become familiar in my sum- 
mer excursions. We were getting weeet the point 
of my most adventurous voyages. The shore grew 
bolder and wilder, and the fires of the hunters oc- 
curred more rarely, and still my companion’s speed 
was unslackened. With my greatest efforts I could 
not overtake him. He wasa better skater than I, 
and, with an instinctive quickness, he instantly ap- 
prehended my intention, and sprang on with in- 
creased velocity at the attempt. My eyes began to 
grow dizzy. I have an indistinct remembrance 
of skating on and on, long after I ceased to feel 
or notice any thing but the necessity for follow- 
ing the figure before me, and I remember nothing 
more till | was awakenéd by a rough shake in broad 
daylight. ‘The embers of a large fire were glowing 
round a stump near me; my friend lay soundly asleep 
with his head across my body, and through a break 
in the trees I could see the broad icy bosom of the 
Lake stretching away in the clear light of the morn- 
ing, with a look of almost interminable distance to 
the opposite shore. It was with some difficulty that 
I could stir. With the help of the hospitable hunter 
who had granted my friend’s request for a shelter by 
his fire, I gained my feet, and after a walk of three 
or four miles to a farm house, procured a sleigh, 
with which, after a cold drive of forty miles, we 
reached home at noon. 


LITERARY. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
BRYANT, SHELLEY, AND JOHN NEAL. 


Mr. Bryant is beyond competition the most finish- 
ed poet of ourcountry. With less inborn poetry than 
Percival, less force and originality than Halleck, and 
less invention and graphicism (if we may make a 
word) than Hillhouse, he has written better poetry 
than either, and will probably be longer read and re- 
membered. His few productions are as familiar, 
line by line, to the reading public, as the most stan- 
dard poetry in the language. Every body can repeat 
‘the Water-fowl” and ** Thanatopsis,” and his last 
delicious verses to the Evening Wind are still to be 
seen in three newspapers out of four, though it is a 
year since their appearance in the Talisman. We 
scarcely know how to define the peculiarities of Mr. 
Bryant’s style. It seems hardly to account for the 
— effect he produces, to ascribe it only to a 
singularly apt choice of epithets, and a certain elabo- 
rate simplicity and directness of expression. Yet we 
know not what else is peculiar, and we were a little 
struck in looking over his pieces, to see of what com- 
mon-place thought, and with how little invention 
their rich texture was woven. In Percival’s poetry 
you are dazzled with a far-gathered thought, or a 
new illustration from nature, or an exquisite detec- 
tion of affinities. In Hillhouse, the studied and 
finely constructed invention captivate your fancy; in 
Halleck, the keen satirical truth, or bold energy of 
conception and expression: but Bryant takes the sim- 
ple —— from before your eyes—the every-day 
word and similitude from your lip—the familiar mo- 
ral that was taught you on the knee, and so clothes 
and returns it to you, that, though you recognize, 
you can scarce realize it forthe same. It is like the 
ore that you spurned with your foot, wrought into 
a polished vessel. It is like the beggar taken and 
dressed richly. It is like the flower plucked from 
its humble stalk to be woven into the tresses of the 
noble-born and beautiful. There is scarcely in all 
that he has written, a new figure, or an original truth; 
and yet if you can read the commonest passa he 
simplest distich in itail, and not thrill with its beauty, 
you are less susceptible to the influence of poetry 
than the best minds that have fallen in the way of our 
observation. ‘This, we are aware, is like pulling the 
rose in pieces to show its construction; for feeling is 
the same, however produced, and it is poetry—real 
and beautiful, and such ouly—that can so waken and 
stir up the soul within us; Lut it is the fashion of the 
time to dissect the spell while we obey its and we 


trust the more ardent lovers of Bryant, among whom 
we claim (ex officio) to be numbered, will not think 
it profane that we have opened our eyes during the 
incantation. We extract Thanatopsis here, not be- 
cause it is not familiar to the reader, but that, as it 
is Mr. Bryant’s best may run your 
eye over its exquisite periods judge of the cor- 
rectness of our remark:— 

To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 

A various language; for his gayer hours 

She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she eid 
Into his dark musings, with a mil 

And gentle sympathy, that steals wer 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. en th 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, aud pall, 
And breathless darkness, and the narrrow house, 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart;— 
Go forth, unto the open sky, and list 

‘To Nature’s teachings, while from all around— 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air,— 
Comes a still voice—Yet a few days, and thee 

The all-beholding sun shall see no more 

In all his course; nor yet in the cold ground, 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean shall exist 

Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
Thy growth, to be resolved to earth again; 

And, lost each human trace, surrendering up 

Thine individual being, shalt thou go 

To mix forever with the elements, 

To be a brother to th’ insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the rude swain 
Turns with his share and treads upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy mould: 
Yet not to thy eternal resting place 

Shalt thou retire alone—nor couldst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 
The powerful of tle earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre.—The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between;— 

The venerable woods—rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining brooks |. 
That make the meadows green; and poured round all 
Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste,— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. ‘The golden sun, 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 

That slumber in its bosom.—Tuake the wings 

Of morning—and the Barean desert pierce, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 

Where valle the Oregon, and hears no sound, 

Save his own dashings—yet, the dead are there, 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 

The flight of years began, have laid them down 

In their last sleep—the dead reign there alone. 

So shalt thou rest—and what if thou shalt fall 
Unnoticed by the living—and no friend 

Take note of the departure? All that breathe 

Will share thy destiny. ‘The gay will laugh 

When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 

Plod on, and cach one as before will chase 

His favourite phantom; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men, 

The youth in life’s green spring, and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 

The bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 

And beauty of its innocent age eut off,— 

Shall one by one be gathered by thy side, 

By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan that moves 

To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave, 

Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

Mr. Bryant writes rarely—averaging not more 
than one short piece ina year. This arises doubt- 
less from an unavoidable devotion to other and most 
uncongenial pursuits, and not, as we have seen it 
lately enviously said, from a necessity of nursing and 
husbanding his resources. To a mind like his, the 
leaves of the book of nature are perpetually turning, 
and the fountains within his own soul are perpetually 
welling anew. He cannot live and not feel the trea- 
sure within enriching and accumulating; and we have 
little doubt that his long intervals of silence are pe- 
riods of suppression—the result of a far greater and 
more painful effort than is made by the most assidu- 
ous trimmer of the lamp. He is probably the oldest 
among our eminent poets, and has reached a perfec- 
tion of style beyond which itis hardly possible to go. 
The exquisite balance and music of his periods can- 
not be improved, and the absolute fitness of his epi- 
thets can searcely be outdone. But he might bring 
up from his store much that is thirsted for in the 
world, and we trust there will yet come a turn of the 
Blind Dame’s wheel which shall loosen him from 
the degrading harness of politics, and set him aside 
to cultivate and develop his own soul in unvexed re- 
tirement. 


oughts 


* 


We have said at one time and another a great deal 
of Shelley. In our last volume we gave some extracts 
from a set of poems, which fell into our hands, which 
were universally admired and quoted. To our taste, 
there is not, in an equal space in the works of any 
poet for the last century, Byron not excepted, so 
much high beauty, as in those same fragments of 
Prometheus and Alastor. They were surprisingly 
beautiful. The volume from which we took them 
did not contain, however, one of his most celebrated 
poems, ‘‘Adonais,” a monody on his friend, the la- 
mented Keats—a spirit more finely constructed, per- 
haps, even thanhisown. We have long been tryin 
unsuccessfully to get a volume of Keats’ Poems, an 
when we do succeed we shall endeavour to express 
our feelings in reference to his genius.and his fate 
more fully than we do now. Meantime, we have 
met in the Album of a friend lately returned from 
Europe, some stanzas of the Adonais which we ex- 
tract here. It is a singular poem, written in the 
strongest style of personification, and in some pas- 
sages exceedingly dim and indistinct. Adonais of 
course is Keats, and everything in nature is personi- 
fied to mourn his death:— | 


All things he loved and moulded into thought, 

From shape, and hue, and odour, and sweet sound;— 

Lamented Adonais. Morning sought 

Her eastern watch-tower, and, her hair unbound, 

Wet with the tears which should adorn the ground, 

Dimmed the aerial eyes that kindle day; 

After the melancholy thunder moaned, 

Pale Ocean in unquiet slumber lay, 

And the wild winds flew round, sobbing in their dis- 
may. 

Lost Echo sits amid the voiceless mountains, 

And feeds her grief with his remembered lay, 

And will no more reply to winds or fountains, 

Or amorous birds perched on the young green spray, 

Or herdsmen’s horn, or bell at closing day; 

Since she can mimic not his lips, more dear 

Than those for whose disdain she pined away 

Into a shadow of all sounds: a drear 

enna between their songs, is all the woodmen 

ear. 


Grief aes the young Spring wild, and she threw 
own 

Her kindling buds, as if the Autumn were, 

Or they dead leaves; since her delight is flown 

For whom she would have waked the sullen year; 

To Phebus was not Hyacinth so dear, 

Nor to himself Narcissus, as to both 

Thou Adonais: wan they stand and sere 

Amid the drooping comrades of their youth, 

With dew all turned to tears: odour, to sighing ruth. 


Thy spirit’s sister, the lorn nightingale, 

Mourns not her mate with such melodious pain; 
Not so the eagle, who like thee could scale 
Heaven, and could nourish in the sun’s domain 
Her mighty youth with morning, doth complain, 
Soaring and screaming round her empty nest, 

As Albion wails for thee: the curse of Gain 

Light on his head whe pierced thy innocent breast, 
And scared the angel soul that was its earthly guest! 


Urania, the Muse of Fame, comes to mourn over 
his body:— 


Out of her secret Paradise she sped, 

Through camps and cities rough with stone, and steel, 

And human hearts, which to her aery tread 

Yielding not, wounded the invisible 

Palms of her tender feet where’er they fell: . 

And tones tongues, and thdughts more sharp than 
they 

Rent the soit form they never could repel, 

Whose sacred blood, like the young tears of May, 

Paved with eternal flowers that undeserving way. 


In the death-chamber for a moment Death, 

Shamed by the presence of that living Might, 

Blushed to snnihilation, and the breath 

Revisited those lips, and life’s pale light 

Flashed through those limbs, so late her dear delight. 

** Leave me not wild, and drear, and comfortless, 

As silent lightning leaves the starless night! 

Leave me not!” eried Urania: her distress 

Roused Death: Death rose and smiled, and met her 
vain caress. 


‘* Stay yet a while! speak to me once again; 

Kiss me, so long but as a kiss may live; 

And in my heartless breast and burning brain 

That word, that kiss shall all thoughts else survive, 
With food of saddest memory kept alive, 

Now thou art dead, as if it were a part 

Of thee, my Adonais! I would give 

All that I am to be as thou now art! 

But Lam chained to Time, and cannot thence depart! 


**O gentle child, beautiful as thou wert, 

Why didst thou leave the trodden paths of men 

Too soon, and with weak hands though mighty heart, 

Dare the unpastured dragon in his den? 

Defenceless as thou wert, oh where was then 

Wisdom the mirrored shield, or seorn the spear? 

Or hadst thou waited the full cycle, when 

Thy spirit should have filled its crescent sphere, 

The nee of life’s waste had fled from thee like 
eer. 


** The herded wolves, bold only to pursue, 

The obscure ravens, clamorous o’er the dead; 
The vultures to the conqueror’s banners true, 
Who feed where Desolation first has fed, 

And whose wings rain contagion;—how they fled, 
When, like Apollo, from his golden bow, 


The Pythian of the age one arrow sped 


—— 


— 


And smiled!—The spoilers tempt no segond blow, 
they go. 


‘<The sun eomes forth, and many reptiles spawn; 
He sets, and each ephemeral insect then 

Is gathered into death without a dawn, 

And the immortal stars awake again; 

So is it in the world of living men: 

A = mind soars forth, in its delight 

Making earth bare and veiling heaven, and when 
It sinks, the swarms that dimmed or shared its ligh, 
Leave to its kindred lamps the spirit’s awful night.” 


: We can scarcely believe that Mr. Neal was serious 
in writing the book which has lately appeared with 
his name. (It is acknowledged in the shop-bills 
though not in the title-page.) If a clever writer had 
done his best to burlesque Mr. Neal’s style, or if the 
author himself had sat down in a way, not at all out 
of keeping with his character, to throw out a mock. 
serious novel in the hope of taking in the critics, we 
should have expected to see precisely such a book ag 
this ‘‘ Tale by a New Englander over sea.” It reads 
like a travesty. A school-boy, it seems to us, would 
not take for earnest one-fourth of its three hundred 
pages. Chapter after chapter is occupied with 2 
monosyllabic dialogue, of which-it is impossible to 
tell the meaning or the object. Yet here and there, 
though rarely enough, the power of the author breaks 
through, and for half a page perhaps, you feel as if 
the book might redeem itself after all. It goes on 

in, even to the end, however, in the exaggerated, 
distorted style, and you scaree know when you have 
finished it, whether to be vexed or amused—whether 
to condemn or laugh at the author. The main object 
of the book is the history of Mr. Neal’s acquaintance 
with a gentleman and his wife whom he met in West- 
minster Abbey, and whom he shrewdly supposes are 
not husband and wife—to each other. He spends 
three years in looking at every woman he meets in 
the hope of finding the lady again, makes every tri- 
vial circumstance an inexplicable mystery, uses large 
words for little things, (among other things, speaking 
of a female who was waiting on the wharf for the 
arrival of a steam-boat, as the ‘* woman of the sea,”) 
and after two hundred and sixty-eight pages, ends 
where he begun, in losing the gentleman and his 
wife, who he learns are gone to America. There is 
no plot and no episode. We should not care for the 
properties of the story, if he had but introduced de- 
scription enough, or aside incident enough, or sketch- 
ed character enough, to pay us for our time; but it is 
to the very end an inflated, ill-told story, unredeen- 
ed by even one continuous and sensible chapter. 
Here is a dialogue taken from the midst of one of 
the most highly coloured scenes in the book. The 
author (the story is told in the first person) has been 
invited by the mysterious gentleman to visit him at 
his cotiage. After a day or two, he is called awa 
and leaves his visiter there with his wife. In this 
situation he undertakes to catechise her out of the 
mystery :— 

One question more. Did you invite me to your 
house to make a fool of me? 

Oh! you are mad as a March hare! 

What did you mean pray, when you told me with 
tears in your eyes, that your only hope was in me? 

My only hope on earth, I said. 

Well, well; but what did you mean by that? 

Mean—I meant—will you take a chair— 

No! Zounds, if you laugh, I'll kick a hole through 
the side of the house, or escape through the roof— 

That would be hardly worth your while; the door 
is Open you see. 

So it 1s, faith; but you are in my way. 

Am I——there——there—going aside—why don’t 
you go? 

Would you turn me out of your house neck and 
heels? 

No, but you may turn yourself out if you like. 

Oh, you may laugh—but I am going.—— 

I see you are. 

Why do you leave it open though? it’s very cold— 
very— 

That I might look upon the trees and the sky, and 
hear the noise of the wind over the hill, and the roar 
of the sea— 

Indeed—is that all— 

No, sir—l leave it open that I may hear the foot- 
step of my husband. You smile---how dare you! 

No matter; I’m goin you see—I’m going for goo 
and all—but before I go, I wish you would contrive 
to tell in what way it was you thought I could be o! 
use to you. 

I will—now that you are in a chair— 

In a chair!—I am not— 

No, but you were in it when I spoke— 

Very well, and what if I was— 

Nothing—nothing at all, you know; you were on 
the way out. 

By Jove— 

Nay, nay, be quiet, if you please, and hear what ! 
have to say. 

The best thing in the book, and almost the only 
elear and intelligible passage, is the following really 
beautiful description of Portsmouth as seen from the 
Isle of Wight:— 

‘¢ Two, or three nights before, I had been struck 
with the amazing beauty of a sunset, which I saw 
from the Portsmouth side—it was like the sunsets of 
North America; not so brilliant, however, nor dy 
with such exalted and fervent hues, but like them in 
the stillness of their beauty, when to look at them is 


enough to bring the water into your eyes and to make 
your heart run over—especially if there is a woma! 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


at your side. Igrew melancholy, and I thought how 
yery little we know of each other in this world, na- 
tions of nations, neighbours of neighbours, brothers 
of brothers. On every side of me was the proof; on 
every side of me beauty and power that were con- 
sidered peculiar to America; a real Indian- summer— 
that Sabbath of the whole year; a superb sunset, and 
huge trees overloaded with foliage that appeared like 
a sort of gorgeous blazonry. ‘Their colours were 
not so vivid as we have them in America, nor 80 va- 
rious, nor did they overhang all the mountain-sides, 
and all the rocks, and every foot of the earth as far 
as the eye could reach, with a ponderous and fluctuat- 
ing Shadow; but they had a Leante of their own, a 
beauty that we never see in the New World, a sort 
of pomp which is not the pomp of the wilderness, and 
sort of wealth which is not the wealth of our ever- 
lasting woods, but graver and quieter. They swell 
up to the eye, cloud over cloud, with colours that we 
love to see in a picture. Not so with our savage 
North American landscapes—they would startle and 
scare you if they were painted with fidelity, If you 
had gathered your ideas of nature from Claude, or 
Poussin, or Hobbima, or Both, or Ruysdal, or from 
any other that ever painted a landscape in Europe, 
ou would never be able to endure the truth in a 
andseape of North America. ‘The bright blue, the 
deep fiery crimson, the scarlet and gold, the orange 
and purple, the innumerable shades of brown would 
appear unworthy of a picture. You would feel as 
men who have been brought up to the stage do, when 
they see the terrible passions at work off the stage— 
you would swear that nature herself was unnatural. 
So much for the sunset which I had seen two or 
three nights before; but nothing that I saw then, 
though it was all that I have described it to be, could 
equal the view that I had now of the Portsmouth shore 
off Gosport, of the shipping, of the military works, 
and of the far blue sea, with a fleet riding slowly over 
the dim barrier which hardly separated it from the 


the unfathomable air, as if they knew, like the huge 
birds of South America when they float over the top 
of the Andes--into the sky--with all their mighty 
wings outspread, that there was no power in heaven 
or earth able to wreck them, or shatter them, or dis- 
turb them on their way. It was a picture to be re- 


membered for life---to be carried away on the heart, { 
as if the colours were burnt there, and the moveable | . 


beauty of a camera obscura had been shut up for an- 
other day, or melted into the material and fixed there 
for ever and ever. 

The broad-striped waters were like a smooth satin, 
glossy with light, and rippling with a low soft air 
that stole over the green surface like a shadow. You 
could see it move. ‘They were green too---of a beau- 
tiful positive green, such as 1 never saw anywhere 
else; no doubt owing to the mixture of a sober yel- 
lowish dye produced by the sands near the shore with 
the cold blue of the ocean---a blue that appeared as 
black as midnight, where the waters were very deep. 
On every side of me were happy faces---grown-up 
children wading about on the shore, and looking as 
if they had never heard the name of sorrow, as if to 
them life were but one long holiday; barges artd 
wherries dipping to the swell; great ships at anchor 
with their sides turned up to the air, as if they had 
been cast away in the very middle of the — deep; 
and others afar off towering into the sky like prodi- 
gies, or floating up and fading away, like so many 
superb creatures of the air, each abroad on some great 
particular errand of its own. ; 

The night before there had been a gale, which pre- 
pared the way for what I saw now. I stood on the 
pier and saw it approach---the breeze sounding over 
the deep, the mist rolling toward me like a heavy 
white smoke, the tide moving with a steady roar, 
whieh grew louder and louder as it heaved and wel- 
tered underneath our feet; and the Portsmouth shore, 
while it seemed very high and very far off, breaking 
through the mist with an effect such as I never saw 
before, either in life or poetry, either in pictures or 
in sleep. The sky was cloudy---it was even dark--- 
there was nothing above able to produce what I saw, 
nothing of brightness in that part of the above which 
I could see; and yet the high lands of the opposite 
shore, lands that were neither high nor picturesque 
when the wind was another way, were gleaming 
with a sort of mysterious beauty, such as you may 
conceive would be the character of a fine painting, if 
it were covered with a gray gauze and lighted up 
from within. It was what I should call, if [ were 
not afraid of being charged with affectation, a sketch 
by the Deity, a shadow of the landscapes that we are 
to see hereafter; so faint, so ethereal was it, so unlike 
the landscapes of our earth.” 

Here too is a passage which has the flavour of se- 
vere truth and experience about it: 

‘At the end of two weeks, finding that my health 
was impaired, that I could neither eat nor sleep, that 
my hair was falling off with a fever of the mind; that 
I was growing nervous, actually nervous, and that a 
preternatural anxiety had got possession of me, which 
1 knew would be fatal, if 1 did not make a desperate 
and a speedy effort, 1 determined to throw up my 
books and go into the country for a while. ‘There 
was much to see, and how could I employ my time 
better than by seeing it, under circumstances which, 
whatever else they did, were pretty sure to make 
me happier and healthier. I could not be worse— 
for I had begun to feel what I had never felt before, 
and what I hope never to feel again, a dread of the 
future. I could not bear the idea of living to old age; 


no—no---I mistook the remedy; for after journeyi 
east, west, north and south, till I was vemminadired 
of the large trees, the blue water, and the deep green 
earth, tired of the very sky, and fatigued with per- 
petual change, I diseovered that when the heart is 
too full for work, it is much too full for play; that 
when the spirit is overcha and vexed and sore, 
it is no time to go abroad for joy, or to move in the 
pathway of strangers---a bitter truth to know after 
solitude has worn us to the grave; but still, the soon- 
er we know it the better; for if we are unhappy it 
may drive us to the only refuge below for the un- 
happy---occupation. If there be no hope in solitude, 
no hope in the great over-crowded thoroughfares of 
life, there fers hope, there is hope in steady and 
useful occupation. We have but to persevere for a 
few days, and that which wasa labour, will become a 
joy to the heart.” 

Is it not wonderful that a man who could write 
those two last extracts would be guilty of the follow- 
ing supreme affectation? 

‘} hurried up—he was gone. But whither—and 
why—and how’ Did he know me? Was he trying 
to avoid me, as I avoided other people?—Did he 
mistake me for a gentlgman? I hope not; 1 had as 
lief be mistaken for a lady—or a lap-dog.” 

We think better of Mr. Neal’s abilities than to 
believe he expects us or any body else to praise this 
book. If it were done by a friend of ours, we should 
feel that he was insulted and ridiculed by a serious 
commendation of it. His other books, full of faults 
as they were, were to this as ‘* Hyperion to a Satyr.” 
‘*Brother Jonathan,” we do not hesitate to say, was 
the most original, and one of the most interesting and 

owerful books we ever read. Its ree reck- 
ess, frog-leap style, was redeemed by a thousand 
beauties. It seemed asif it was the unavoidable fault 
of a mind overcharged and suffocating with fulness, 
and you were continually surprised with new figures, 
and the multitude and freshness of them, It was as 
unlike the barrenness of the book before us, as Mr. 
Neal himself is unlike his own heroes—as unlike as 
deliberate calculation for effect by the fireside is to 
native irresistible eccentricity. 


Spivit of Contemporary Prints. 


A YANKEE CONJURER. 


A pedlar stopped not long since, at a country ta- 
vern, in one of the southern states, and being desir- 
ous of coming off ‘‘scot free,” he thought he might 
amuse mine host and family with some of his tricks, 
and thus impose upon their credulity. Having or- 
dered his horse and wagon to be attended to, he en- 
tered the bar room, and seated himself by a comfort- 
able fire, and at the same tithe ordering a glass of 
flip, and a pair of slippers. ‘The landlord, who was 
as merry as he was superstitious, joined in a glass, 
and seating himself by him asked what he had to sell? 
‘Oh! only a mite of notions,’ replied the pedlar, 
‘which Pll let you have as cheap as any travelling 
merchant in these parts. Here, nigger, pull them 
’ere chists up here. Opening the trunks he displays 
to the host various sorts of notions, all of which were 
offered ‘much below their first cost’—he showed him 
musical watches, snuff boxes, fishes that would tell 
the temperature of the blood, wooden talking birds, 
and ‘oceans of curis things.? The girls were wrap- 
ped in admiration, and would have made their father 
buy the whole loi, but the old man placed too greata 
value upon his ready change, and therefore conclud- 
ed to let the merchant shut up his shop. After a 
while the pedlar produced a pack of ‘ magic cards,’ 
with which he played many wonderful tricks; he 
swallowed a piece of money, and to the astonishment 
‘of all drew it from the old gentleman’s nose. ‘The 
host was so much surprised, that he asked him ‘ if 
he moughtent be a conjurer.’ 


‘A conjurer!’ exclaimed Jonathan, ‘I guess you’d 
think so. I tell you what, mister, you wont buy none 
of my notions, but I can at this moment turn you into 
a pancake if I’ve a mind, but I wont do it.’ 

‘No, I thank you,’ replied the host, ‘I’d rather 
you’d try something else. Can you tell me what’s 
going to happen in this house?’ 

The pedlar did not like the question much, but 
hearing the host mention his wife before, and seeing 
a servant take some brandy toddy up stairs, he re- 
plied, after referring to an old Latin grammar, and 
making several mysterious calculations on its leaves, 
‘Why I guess as how something’s going to take place 
if my book, which seldom fails, informs me right, 
you are about to have an addition to your family— 
shall I sell you a baby’s rattle?’ 

‘Well, now, that’s a pretty good guess for a Yan- 
kee. But if you’ll answer me this, I'll agree that 
you area wizard. What is it to be, a girl ora boy? 

This was a poser, but the Yankee summoning all 
his impudence, began to consult his hieroglyphics, 

ze upon the stars, and calculate as if he was solv- 
ing an algebraical surd. ‘The family were wrapped 
in wonder, and the landlord frequently winked at his 
daughters, as much as to say, ‘I’ve sewed him up.’ 
At length Jonathan raised his head, and said, ¢1’1] 
tell you what, mister, if you will let me see your 
wife, I'll tell you. Astrology and alone 
cannot give me a decisive answer.’ ‘The request was 
granted; he was ushered into a sick chamber, and 
looking the good lady into each eye separately, shook 
his head and went down stairs again.—‘ Mister, it’s 
a confounded hard question to answer, but it will 
either be a boy ora girl, darnation if I can tell which. 


time was getting too heavy and the days too long for 
me, I could not work---perhaps I might play. But 


‘I knew that before,’ said the host, laughing,’ 


‘ When I looked in one eye,’ continued Jonathan, 
‘it. was a girl, and when I looked in the other, it was 


a boy.’ 

The landlord was fully persuaded that this guest 
was no conjurer, so he wished him good night, and 
retired to bed. 

In the morning when the pedlar, whose name was 
Crane, came from the stable, where he had been to 
see that his horse fared well, was met by the land- 
lord, with joy beaming in his eye—‘ Ah! my dear 
sir,’ exclaimed he, shaking him by the hand—‘ you 
are a wonderful man—my wife has twins, a boy and 
a ee you said last night, that you could not tell 
which it would be.’ 

‘Odd sniggers! mister, no astrologer can tell for 
sartin, when there are two in the way.’ 

By this time a crowd of people had collected round 
the Louse to see the wonderful pedlar, and the land- 
lord wishing to show him off to the best advantage, 
said ‘ Come, sir, some of these gentlemen were huut- 
ing last night—what did they kill?’ 

Scenthan Crane began to be alarmed for his credit; 
he was not prepared for such a question, and in de- 
spair he said to himself, ‘ Darn the old fox, how he 
sticks it into me!’ Seareely had he said it when the 
old gentleman shouted out, ‘ Gentlemen, | told you 
so—did’nt you killa fox, last night”? ‘Yes,’ re- 
plied one, ‘ but we shot a bird too. 

‘Oh! Crane, Crane,’ exclaimed Jonathan in de- 
spair, ‘ You are gone this time.’ 

‘So it was a crane!” they all cried in a breath; and 
the pedlar beginning to fear that they would have him 
taken up for a real conjurer, ordered his horse and 
wagon, and offering the landlord pay, which was re- 
fused, he mounted to his seat, saying * gentlemen if 
you don’t want no notions, I’m off’—-and away he 
went, heartily sick of conjuring. 


ome 


From the N. Y. Evening Journal. 


AnoTHER Canpipate.—Amongst the numerous 
candidates for public favour is our old acquaintance, 
Joe Strickland. His promise of reforming many ex- 
isting abuses meets our approbation; his views about 
the disposition of the old Jail, we hope will prove a 
hint to the Honourable Corporation, to raze it to the 
ground. ‘This den isno doubt public property— 
and the public voice is unanimous in favour of le- 
velling and destroying every vestige of such an eye- 


sore. 
in the Bulls hed, ocki. fust. 1800 & 30. 
To awl the freemun in Yawk State, 
Mi deer feller kritters 

I gess iv bin az much az 3 monts lookin out ov the 
Bulls hed winder, un laffin az iph heven & airth was 
kummin tugether, tu think what a darnashun pik- 
kle you was goin tu git intu about a guvvener,—kaze 
I kounted abort fawty different sorts of pollyticks 
and I nuw twould be az imposseble for yu to agree 
aztwould be tu hold a lamper eal by the tale, won 
party was ‘‘anty tariff, ’anuther was ‘tanty ockshun,” 
anuther waz ** anty rum drinkin,” anuther waz ‘‘an- 
ty mason,” anuther waz ‘‘anty divvle,” un so on, 
now the only *‘ anty,”’ that I kare two bungtown kop- 
pers about iz my kuzzun *‘ Anty Nabby Mayhu,” 
that waz—now dekon Amariah Bigelows wife—bym 
by---jest az i expected---every ‘‘Anty” begun un 
nommynated a kandydate. sum on um stood un sum 
onum didn’t---now thinks I, by the Lord Harry iz 
my time jest tu kum rite strate out az Stump kandy- 
date, un out run the hole Boodle on um---un se heer 
I kum---now I spose yuwle kinder want tu kno hoo 
I am, un whare I kum frum, un what ile du iph I git 
in---so isle let yu kno in pritty short meeter. 


Mi name iz Josey Strickland so 

thay krissind me I kount--- 

The gals awl kawlld me Hansum Joe 
When 1 Lvd in Varmount. 


The above vairses, that Zeb Howard & I made out o 
hole cloth, tels yeu that My Name iz Strickland that 
I kum fram oald Varmount State--- 

about az menny grate men az eny other state in this 
kuntry---there waz oald Ginrul Stark, wasn’t afeard 
of Heshuns in the Revvylushun, he sed heed kill the 
hole lot onum or Molly Stark showld be a Widder, 
un thare waz oald Ethan Allen, he wasn’t afeard ov 
the divvle. un now heres I, aint afeard, of awl kre- 
ashun---[’sle be plagy strate forred in my pollyticks, 
un iph ?’me chose guvvener i’le try pritty darnashun 
bard tu keep all the rest on um strate---L’sle turn ev- 
vry man rite out ov offis, hed ovur heals, un* hire 
evvry thing dun by days works, Isle du this tu pleese 
the workin fokes, then I won’t hire no one more than 
one weak, this iz tu pleese the tammyny fokes. kaise 
thay ’re all’ers kryen out fur rotashuh in offis---I1 won’t 
hire no tariff man iph he won’t agree to pay dubble 
prise for all his close---then I won’t hire no, merry- 
cau sistim man iph he won’t agree to ware lins 
woolsy Jacket un trowsers---un make um up himself 
---l’sle be hang iph ’le hire an anty mason, unless 
he’ll agree upon honnor tu keep an oath when he 
takes one---un arter awl that i’le look plagy sharp 
arter him---ime chuck full ov, *tarnal improvement, 
but iph enny boddy wants a rode or a kanell jest for 
the sake ov gittin tu the metin hous or tu dekon Bin- 
gums saw mill---tha must jest make um themselves 
---or else thay may go krost lots, thay won’t git no 
munny out ov me, I tel ye---ile V-to the hole boodle 
ov um---i’le liv in yawk pritty much awl the time 
i’me guvvener un I mean tu kick up a draggun ova 
dust, fur the improvement ov the sitty. I kan’t turn 
out the kawperashun, kaze the guvvener didu’t put 
um in, but iph thay don’t wark pritty strate, i’sle jest 
turn sum on um rongside out’erds, tu see what thayre 
made ov---the fust is’le du will be tu take away awl 


thare munny un put it in the Kimikle Bank un order 
um tu pul down the oald Jale, un iph thay don’t do’t 
rite off---ile giv out my procklymashun un kall it 
pos property, un order evvry one tu kum un take 
is part on’t away---un I rather gess thare would’nt 
be but devvlish little on’t stanin nex mornin. then 
tu save a plagy deel ov munny I meen to bild a rale 
rode from the sitty Aawi, tu the pennytenshary, with 
fawty karryges tu be draw’d by dogs. tu transport 
the roges backerds un forerds, un karry out the kaw- 
Corsa when thay want ta ate dinner at the poor 
ous---then isle order the keeper tu giv uma quairt 
ov good haster puddun un “lasses un pecs or enny 
thing else that the rest on um ete---ime for evverlastin 
un yewnevarsul eddykashun---kase I gess i no the 
vally on’t, 1 waz brot up by my kuzzen ant nabby, un 
she waz all’ers larnin me my peese un kews now arter 
ive bin guvvener tu yeer, iph I find a boy or gal thats 
nee hi tu a tree tode, that kant spel evvry word rite 
frum Jinnyses to Dewtyronnymy, i’le make his tare 
ther klime a tallar’d libberty poal, fawty foot hi--- 
now feller sittysons iph yure a mind tu chuse me guv- 
vener, ile du awl the work without a leftenunt thay’re 
nothin only a plage. Yewres tu sarve " 


JOE STRICKLAND. 


FROM THE DESK OF POOR ROBERT THE 
SCRIBE. 

Our parsons used to say ‘‘just as the twig is bent 
the tree’s inclined.”? And therefore every Fittle fel- 
low of us—rag, tag and bobtail—used to be obliged 
to say our catechism every Saturday afternoon. And 
methinks 1 can trace the influence of the serious les- 
sons in the conduct and opinions of every man who 
was brought up under the yenerable pastor. 

‘The government, as well as the education of chil- 
dren, is a matter of the most momentous concern, 

Mrs. Hasty is as good dispositioned a woman as 
you will find in a hundred, but she ** don’t keep a 
Steady hand” with her children. ‘*'fommy,” said 
she, ‘‘let that clock case alone.” ‘Tommy turned 
around, whistled for half a minute, and went to work 
at the clock again: ‘*’T'ommy,” said she angrily, 
‘*if you don’t let that clock alone I certainly will 
whip you. T never did see such a boy (said the mo- 
ther, ) he don’t mind a word I say.” She continued 
her knitting, while TTom continued at the clock case 
till over it tumbled, and dashed the clock and case 
to pieces. ‘The mother up with the tongs and knock- 
ed poor Tom sprawling among the ruins. Tom 
roared like Bedlam, and the kind woman took him 
in her lap—was sorry she had hurt him, but thenhe 
should learn to mind his mother, and giving him a 
piece of cake to stop his crying, picked up the ruins 
of the clock. What was the consequence? Why, 
Tom, who, with *‘a steady hand” to govern him, 
would have become a man of worth, turned out a 
hasty, ill-natured villain. ‘ 

My neighbour Softly, good woman, don’t whip her 
poor dear children, however bad they may conduct, 
for they cry so loud and so long, she is afraid they 
will go into fits. Yet she keeps a rod hanging up 
over the mantel piece, threatening them every hour 
in the day. 

Old Capt. Testy declared his children should be 
well governed. So he laid by a good hickory, and 
for every offence thrashed his children till they were 
beaten into hardihood and shamelessness. When 
they appeared on the theatre of life, they were only 
fit for robbery and the whipping post. 

How different was the government of my old friend 
Aimwell and his wife. If one corrected a child, the’ 
other never interfered. When the first ray of know- 
ledge began to dawn in their infant minds, they come 
menced a steady course of proceeding. 

They never directed what was improper to be 
done, or misunderstood; but so long as the child re- 
sisted through temper, they continued to persist until 
that temper eres A second whipping was rarely 
meee et steady hand, a mild but firm manner of 
issuing their commands, were always sure to produce 
obedience. It was an invariable rule with them when 
they were ina passion, never to punish their chil- 
dren; never to promise to them the minutest thir 
without performing; and yet their children level 
them most tenderly—wantoned and played their lit- 
tle gambols about them with the utmost freedom. If 
it was convenient, they came to the table,—if not, 
without a marmur they waited. ‘They grew up pat- 
terns of filial obedience and affection, and added to 
yr the most correct, useful and respectable mem- 

ers. 

Listen to old Robert. Never strike a child while 
you are in anger. Never interfere with your husband 
or wife in the correction of a child, in its presence. 
The parents nust be united or there isan end of go- 
vernment. Never make “ght promises to children, 
of rewards or punishment, but scrupulously fulfil 
what you promise. Begin early with your children; 
if the temper be high, break it while young; it ma 
cost you and them a pang, but it will save you bot 
fifty afterwards—and then be steady in government. 
Use the rod sparingly. It is better and easier to com- 
mand from their love and respect than by fear. Keep 
these rules, and my word for it, your children will 
be ahappiness to you while young, and an honour to 
you when they grow up. 


Change.—The world, like the individual, flourish- 
es in youth, rises to strength in manhood; falls into 
decay in apes and the ruins of an empire are like the 
decrepit frame of an individual, except that they 
have some tints of beauty which nature bestows on 
them. The sun of civilization arose in the East, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


advanced towards the West, and-.is now at its meri- 
dian; in a few centuries more, it will probably be 
seen sinking below the horizon even in the new world, 
and there will be left darkness only where there is a 
bright light, deserts of sand where there were popu- 
lous cities, and roo em morasses where the great 
meadow or the bright corn-field once appeared. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Saturpay, Novemser 6, 1830. 


Tat News.—The intelligence from Europe, fur- 
nished by arrivals at New York during the past 
weck, is of the most cheering and extraordinary 
character. The example of the Parisians during 
the glorious contest of three days, appears to be 
held up for imitation by the people of all civilized 
Europe. A political millennium is apparently at 
hand, and if the march of freedom is as rapid for 
the ensuing six months as it has been for the last 
three, we shall not be surprised to find all Europe 
without a king, and republican governments esta- 
blished throughout, in the stead of monarchical. 
This, to one who has not perused the foreign jour- 
nals, or who is not conversant with the actual state 
of things abroad, may appear a premature supposi- 
tion. But how few months have elapsed since 
Charles the tenth ruled the French people, and Po- 
lignac uttered the obnoxious ordinances. How few 
days elapsed after those ordinances were issued, and 
Charles the tenth had abdicated his throne, and Po- 
lignac had fled the wrath of the people. The first 
is now an exile from the land of his birth—a pilgrim 
on the face of the earth, with none so poor to do him 
reverence. The last is under arrest, charged with 
the crime of treason, and will doubtless end his days 
at the block. France is regenerated; the press is 
free; the people have chosen their king, and the 
spirit which stirred them up to revolt against tyran- 
ny has gone abroad over the earth. 

The Netherlands are in deep commotion. The 
noise of the drum, and the cannon’s roar, were the 
last sounds heard from that hapless region. 

Germany is resting upon the crust of a volcano. 
Subterranean fires are concealed beneath every part 
of its dominions, Smoke and sparks are emitting 
in various directions. Brunswick and Saxony have 
caught the flame. 

Prussia has given no new indications of its intend- 
ed course. It is a military nation. Its arms are poised 
in readiness to obey when the master spirit directs. 

Denmark is not without its troubles,—and 

Russia, if report is to be credited, has been lavish 
of blood. The Czar, if his authority is questioned 
in a time like this, may be exasperated to punish the 
refractory with a spirit of exasperated vengeance. 

Ferdinand of Spain still sits upon his tottering 
throne, and Don Miguel sways the sceptre of his 
little kingdom. But the throne of the one toiters 
to its base, and the sceptre of the other is brittle as 
glass. Their fate is suspended by a thread. The 
world despises them—their subjécts hate them— 
jasurrection waits only for opportunity—and Mina 
is hanging on their skirts. 

Italy too gives symptoms of restlessness under the 
civil and ecclesiastic oppression she has endured. 

What a wonderful chain of events is here exhibit- 
ed. Who shall tell the result? 


. In reference to the commotions in Europe, we find 
the following, to us, somewhat singular comment in 
the National Gazette of Monday: 


If the populace should perpetrate enormities, or 
continue in wild misrule, the middling and sober 
elasses will join, probably, with the higher, and the 
royal governments, in attempting to restore order 
and the dominion of regular force. They will have 
to contend against anarchy. Nothing is more just 
than the language of a celebrated British orator. 

**All power is, or ought to be, accompanied by re- 

nsibility. T'yranny is power. This 
definition is equally true, whether the power be 
lodged in one or many;—whether in a despot, ex- 
empted by the form of government from the control 
of law; or ina mob, whose numbers put them be- 
yond the reach of law. Idle, therefore, and absurd, 
to talk of freedom where a mob domineers! Idle, 
therefore,’ and absurd, to talk of liberty when you 
hold your property, perhaps your life, not indeed 
atthe nod of a despot, but at the will of an inflamed 
and infuriated populace!” 
. Perhaps we may place a construction on the above 
which the writer never intended; and shall not take 


it amiss if we are corrected. But the inference to 
be made according to our poor apprehension, is, 
that the editor of the National Gazette accuses the 
people of ‘ enormities” and ‘‘ wild misrule,” of 
which they never have been guilty. To whom does 
he refer in this denunciation? We trust, not to the 
brave Parisians who shed their blood in the cause of 
liberty; and yet he speaks of ** the spirit which has 
spread from Paris” as one of wild misrule, at which 
the ** sober citizens” had become alarmed. That 
was a glorious spirit, and one at whose manifestation, 
every republican, every American, should rejoice. 
What triumph of liberty and principles have the ci- 
tizens of this country been celebrating, but that ef- 
fected by the spirit which fired the bosoms of the 
Parisians during the eventful three days. There 
surely must be some error in the paragraph we have 
quoted, or in our apprehension of it. An American 
editor could not, with his senses about him and his 
eyes open toevents which have just taken place, brand 
sach men as Lafayette, Lafitte and their compeers as 
mob.” If it isnot to them, to whom does the 
National Gazette refer? Certainly not to the peo- 
ple of Brussels. The ‘‘ populace,” the ‘* mob,” as 
the liberalists have been cavalierly styled by our 
contemporary, although victorious in their contest 
against the King’s troops, did not commit a single 
‘*enormity.”? We quote a paragraph in relation to 
their conduct from the Courrier des Pays Bas: 

“‘The combat was a continual fire of musketry. 
The engagement continued until nightfall, when the 
fire ceased, little by little, from all points. In their 
movement through the new Rue Royal and Rue Lo- 
vain, the troops took the barrack of the Annonciades; 
towards evening there was a rumour that those which 
had occupied the Park, offered to evacuate it, provi- 
ded they were allowed to retire unmolested to their 
barracks; but the absence of any chief among the 
Bourgeoise rendered the overture unavailing; each 
party maintained its position, the volunteers left some 
sentinels at the barricadoes, and the rest retired.— 
Among this population in possession of arms, anima- 
ted by combat, in the midst of a city without authori- 
ties, and abandoned to itself, not a single excess was 
committed.” 

So much for the ‘‘enormities of themob!” Now 
let us look at the ‘‘regular forces of the royal govern- 
ment,” which the Gazette presumes will put the peo- 
ple down. We quote from the Le Belge of Septem- 
ber 28: 

“‘Brossets, Sept. 28.—Among the persons who 
have fallen victims to the fury of the Dutch soldiers 
we may mention Lord Blantyre, who was killed in 
his hotel in the Rue Royale. It was on the 24th, 
when the citizens made themselves masters of that 
hotel, that he met his death. We are assured that 
Lord Blantyre was a general officer in.the English 


service. His family, consisting of ten children, found 
means to escape. 


It is positively affirmed that the Dutch troops were 

ilty of the most brutal excesses in an English board- 
ing school in this city, where there are many young 
persons of the first English families. Energetic 
complaints have been sent to London upon this fact, 
as well as of the horrors committed by those Vandals 
in the hotel of the British Ambassador.” 


We leave the inference to the reader. If he pre- 
fers, in the republican spirit of our contemporary, 
the *‘dominion of regular force,” such as this is de- 
scribed, to the conduct of people actuated by the 
| spirit of liberty, there is nothing to envy between us. 


volution had taken place in favour of Bolivar, who 


Thad again been called to take the helm of public 


affairs. A battle had been fought, in which the 
troops of the Liberator had come off victorious. 
Some of the accounts are doubtless exaggerated. 


Our politicians are on tiptoe waiting the returns 
of the various elections—Ohio, New York, and so 
forth. These results will have great influence in 
making converts for or against the present adminis- 
tration. In Pennsylvania the democratic party has 
met with a signal triumph, yet the anti-masons and 
Clay partisans claim an accession to their several 
ranks. In Ohio the issue appears to be yet doubt- 
ful, although the election of M‘Arthur is stated as 
a matter of fact. In New York the Claymen and 
anti-masons combined against what by them is term- 
ed the regency candidate for governor, Mr. Throop. 
We shall, as soon as correct returns from these 
places can be made, give a brief statement thereof, 
for the information of our readers, male and female. 
The recent movements of Mrs. Barney and Mrs. 


The latest advices from Colombia state, that are- | 8 


Lane, show that females Occasionally take interest 
in political matters. 


We furnish the following paragraphs from the 
London Morning Herald and the London Courier, 
as indicating the tone of what may be termed an offi- 
cial and a liberal print:— 


** By an ordinance of the King of the French, the 
people of England will learn with satisfaction that 
the gendarmerie of Paris is suppressed. A special 
corps is to be established, to perform the duties of 
the watch and police of the metropolis. It will be 
called the Municipal Guard of Paris. The Courier, 
that contradicted, in the most unqualified manner, 
the other day, a statement relative to an intended 
nha, Se the new police with cutlasses, etc. has 
since had the modesty to recommend that they 
should be armed by night. This is a feeler, and we 
are convinced that, if this unconstitutional force are 
allowed to be armed at night, the rest will follow of 
course. We shall not long want for a completely 
equipped gendarmerie. It is safer to attaek public 
liberty by gradual encroachments than by sudden 
and violent attempts at subyersion. We do not 
shrink from the responsibility-of having opposed the 


showed that it wasan unconstitutional force, by argu- 
ments that have never been answered. We preter 
abiding by the text of the constitution to taking our 
interpretation of the laws from the commentaries of 
the seribes of the treasury. We like military chiefs 
in their proper we do not, with Sir 
Frances Burdett, hold the doctrine that ‘* the army 
is the best school for statesmen.”” We would have 
our popular institutions reformed, not subverted; 
and we now say that if ministers attempt to do— 
what we hope they are not so inconsiderate as to try 
to accomplish, this country will not long endure any 
thing in the nature of a corps of gendarmes, espe- 
cially since France has got rid of a ‘ Polignae po- 
lice.’ Herald. 

**The Herald says we have put forth a ** feeler,” 
relative to arming the new police. We put out no 
feeler, although we hope we can feel for men who 
ure exposed to midnight assassination by ruffians 
whose bad passions have been roused by the exciting 
language—we do not say intentionally so—of a por- 
tion of the press in their behalf, and against those 
who are employed to check them. Butit seems that 
the sympathy of some of our contemporaries is re- 
served entirely for the midnight disturbers who get 
an occasional knock on the head from a policeman’s 
staff, or for the violation of the liberty ot the subject 
in the persons of oaged pickpockets and burglars. 
Nota word of sympathy for the policemen who are 
ill treated by the populace—not a word of regret for 
the poor fellow who was murdered! No; the force 
is unconstitutional, says the Herald, and the sooner 
it is put down, no matter by what means, the better. 
The Paris gendarmerie, says our contemporary ex- 
ultingly, is replaced by a special corps, to be called 
the Municipal Corps of Paris.- Will the Herald tell 
us how this corps is to be composed? What if this 
Municipal Guard should be similar to our police, 
with the sole difference of being allowed, under pro- 
per restrictions, arms to defend themselves, and to 
protect those for whose protection they are to be 
embodied? We rather suspect that it will be so, and 
that the French government will not borrow ideas 
of an efficient police from the columns of our con- 
temporary.” — Courier. 


A late number of the Lowell Mercury gives the 
following, among other brutal cases, of imprisonment 
for debt:— 


** A widow, by the name of Taylor, (with a family 
of three children) failed, sometime last spring,(either 
through miscalculation or misfortune) being utterly 
unable to satisfy the demands of her creditors. A 
fellow, (we will not call him a eng a member of 
the Temperance Society, and, as we learn, a mem- 
ber of one of our churches, held an obligation against 
her, to the amount of about six dollars. This obli- 
tion was sued, and after the cost and debt amount- 
ed to about eleven dollars, her daughter offered to 
pay a part, or all the original obligation, if the suit 
could be withdrawn. Butno! that would not satisfy 
the unprincipled creditor. We call him unprinci- 
pled, becanse we have been very credibly informed, 
that he run away from another state, to avoid paying 
his just debts; and that one, at least, of the honest 
demands against him, which he found himself ad/e 
(if not willing) to pay, followed him to this plaee. 

*©On Saturday last, the above named widow, 
through the instrumentality of this professor, was 
torn away from her dwelling, carried to Concord, 
and shut up in prison! where she must remain till 
such time as the law will allow her to sweat out.” 


Garnrison.—We have frequently alluded to this 
individual as a talented and excellent man, but one 
whose excess of zeal in the cause of anti-slavery had 
led him into many difficulties. He is now in Boston 
delivering lectures upon the subject of his advocacy. 
The following paragraphs, the first from the Charles- 
ton Gazette, the last from the Charlottesville (Va. ) 
Advocate, will show the light in which his exertions 
are esteemed by the people of the south. 


‘¢ IMpERTINENCE.—A Mr. Garrison, who has been 
lately punished in Baltimore for similar imperti- 


principle of the new police from the beginning—we_ 


_— 


nences, eee to reflect u this city, in the 
Boston ‘Transcript, on of 
our population. Could not this man be provided 
with some decent honest employment—at the plough 
or any other vocation, which will keep him out of 
mischief, and prevent him from meddling with the 


of their own concerns. *? 

** Public sympathy has been sought to be excited 
in favour of a man named Garrison, formerly one of 
the editors of a print published in Baltimore, ealled 


tenced by the court in Baltimore to a fine of fifty 
dollars for a libel upon a respectable merchant of 
Newburyport, Mass. Subsequently he has continued 
his abuse of the same gentleman; and the court have 
further muleted him in the sum of one thousand 
dollars. His attacks upon the merchant alluded to 
were gross and false, and he richly deserves the 
punishment he has received. It only surprises ng 
that he should be countenanced at all by the people 


course or conduct. Not content with scattering his 
firebrands and arrows among a certain class of our 


able men who happen to come in his way. We hope 
we shall hear no more of public sympathy in favour 
of the persecuted Mr. Garrison!” 


W. G. Crarx.—We quote with pleasure the fol- 


lowing paragraph from the Miners’ Journal of Satur- 
day last. 


““W. G. Crark.—We present the lovers of 
poetry with an intellectual treat in another column, 


tle him to no obscure niche in the temple of success- 
ful votaries to which our country has given birth, 
The present offspring of his pen contains much beau- 
tiful imagery and poetic colouring—a blending of 
the moral and physical with a shade of exquisite 
mellowness. It was originally published in the British 
Magazine, which, in itself, must be deemed a tri- 
bute to its merit, and whether we deprecate the idea 
of estimating our native productions by their recep- 
tion and value in a foreign land or not, it is gratify- 
ing to know that a system of exclusiveness does not 
prevail with regard to genius. We are not partial 
to the rhythm or measure selected, though its num- 
bers may admit of richness and variety; and the re- 
collection of a certain cruel burlesque is ever asso- 
ciated with the reading. Goldsmith in advoeating 
the superiority of * bouts rimes’ over disencumbered 
versification, says, somewhere, in illustration, that 
‘the fountain plays higher by diminishing the aper- 
ture,’ which may possibly apply to this long-legged 
metre. The piece in question is, however, a most 
favourable specimen, and we own that it is impolitic 
to hazard an opinion of this kind, while offering a 
highly wrought composition that may furnish the 
best argument against its justness. There is a polish 
of expression and brillianey of thought pervading 
throughout, for which the writer is distinguished, 
that must class it among his happiest efforts. We 
consider the eight lines beginning, ‘ And as the sun 
descended,’ beyond praise in surpassing beauty of 
deseription.” 


We have the Boston Token for 1831. It is well 
written. We shall notice it particularly hereafter, 


A Premium.—S. H. Hill of New York, offers a 
premium of twenty-five dollars, for the best original 
Yankee Story, which may be forwarded him at the 
New York Muscum, on or before the first Monday 
of November next. The manuscript to be submitted 
to a respectable committee in judgment. 


THE NATIONAL LIBRARY. 

Mr. E. Littell, of this city, has just published the 
first number of the National Library, embracing in 
a neat and handsome form Galt’s Life of Byron, a 
valuable work and deservedly popular. To account 
for there being two editions of this work from 
the American press, one by the Harpers of New 
York, the other, which is before us, by Mr. Littell, 
it may be well enough to explain: ‘The Family 
Library” and the ‘* National Library,” both compre- 
hensive projects, and originating in England, are of 
course totally distinct, both in their projectors and 
conductors abroad, and in their republishers here. 
The ** Family Library,” for example, is republish- 
ed with such additions as will render it valuable to 
the American public, by the enterprising Harpers 
of New York, and the National Library by the en- 
terprising Littell uf thiscity. Galt’s Life of Byron, 
as we understand it, was written for the National 
Library, and so advertised by the Philade|phia pub- 
lisher, but the Harpers knowing the importance at- 
tached by the reading public to the reminiscences of 
Byron, and also knowing the popularity of Galt 
asa writer, very judiciously adopted it for their very 
excellent work. We make this explanation that the 


public may understand how two editions of Galt’s 


concerns of those about whom he knows nothing, J 
and who are pertectly adequate to the management | 


the Genius of Universal Emancipation. He was sen. 


of the north. They certainly cannot approve of his | 


population, he boldly and impudently libels respect. | 


‘The Mother’s Last Kiss,’ by W. G. Clark, whose F 
muse is rapidly acquiring a celebrity that will enti- [ 
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production, should so suddenly appear, the one af- 
ter the other. The Harpers have no doubt disposed 
of their entire edition long ere this, and Littell will 
fnd no difficulty in selling his. The production is 
really valuable, as it affords in a brief compass, not 
only the personal, but the mental and literary his- 
tory of the illustrious bard. 

We, with pleasure, take occasion here to draw at- 
tention to Mr. Littell’s work. It is conducted by 
the Rev. S. R. Gleig, who is assisted by some of the 
ablest writers in Europe. Among the numerous 
works already in preparation for the National Li- 
brary, We may mention,—the History of the Bible— 
Lives of Distinguished Naval Commanders—Histo- 
tory of the French Revolution—Lives of the Poets— 
History of France—Lives of the Celebrated Actors 
—History of North America—Lives of the Ancient 
Philosophers—Lives of Statesmen—Lives of Emi- 
nent Divines, and many others, which in com- 
petent hands, cannot but prove highly valuable. 


LEXINGTON AND OTHER FUGITIVE POEMS. 
We have a volume before us, of beautiful exterior 
and mechanical workmanship, entitled as above. It 
is ushered into the world as the first book of a young 
gentleman of New York—Prosper M. Wetmore— 
who has won golden opinionsas a poet from our con- 
temporaries of the commercial metropolis. ‘The first 
time we remember to have scen this gentleman’s 
name given under favourable auspices to the public, 
was as the author of a prize address spoken at the 
opening of the Bowery Theatre. Since that period 
we have seen his hasty verses frequently lauded in 
the New York prints, and his name enumerated with 
those of Bryant, Percival, and Sprague, as that of 
one of the most creditable of American poets. The 
claims which Mr. Wetmore has to this distinction 
are embraced in this beautiful little volume, a copy 
of which his publishers have been kind enough to 
send us. We are aware that there are few genuine 
poets in this country—that there are none who can 
for a moment hold rank by the side of Moore, Camp- 
bell, Scott, Montgomery, Southey, and some others 
who have adorned and given immortality to the 
pages of British literature. Yet we surely have a 
few poetic writers whose productions have done ho- 
nour to the country. Such men are Sprague, Dana, 
Halleck, Pierpoint, Bryant and some others. Yet 
that Mr. Wetmore should claim such a distinction, 
seems to us rather preposterous after perusing the 
contents of his volume. True, there are several cre- 
ditable performances—creditable to a young aspirant 
up the steeps of Parvassus—creditable to a gentleman 
of literary habits who has made poetry a relaxation 
from severer studies. But here the credit must end. 
He has acquitted himself as has many a precocious 
collegian fonder of moonlight walks and romantic 
imaginings, than of Horace or Euclid—or as a love- 
sick swain who fain prefers the glance of his mistress’ 
eye, or the pleasant tones of her voice, to the mono- 
tonous, and it may be somewhat irksome, pursuits of 
industry. Mr. Wetmore certainly has taste, per- 
haps talent, possibly some genius, but that his is a 
name destined as a *‘ light, a landmark, on the cliffs 
of fame,” we somewhat question. His address on 
the opening of the Bowery Theatre is good, nay, bet- 
ter than four-fifths of such productions usually are. 
But it is no trait of a poet to write a successful ad- 
dress for the opening of a theatre. “ Experience has 
taught us that in nine cases out of ten, the best pieces 
forwarded in competition are not the select ones. 
The judges for the most part are not skilled in poe- 
try, or they have little leisure and less disposition 
to pore over the trash that is submitted to the ordeal 
of their judgment. The same with literary prize pro- 
ductions in other cases. Lexington, which we find 
in Mr. Wetmore’s production, is very good—it 
also is a prize poem, and is probably the best in 
his collection. Here, however, our praise must cease, 
—not that the fugitive and brief articles which com- 
prise the greater portion of the volume are absolutely 
without merit, but that their merits are not sufficient 


to have them embalmed in a volume, or to elicit for 


their author a place among ‘‘ the few immortal names 
that were not born to die.”? Nothing perhaps has so 
much contributed to the degeneracy of American 
poetry as the exaggerated strain in which it is the 
fashion to laud the productions of every common 
place rhymster who makes his appearance on the 


have been thus candid with Mr, Wetmore. He will 
doubtless properly appreciate the motive. 


TueaTricaL.—Cooper has been signally success- 
ful at his recent engagement at the Chesnut Street 
Theatre. His representation of Virginius, on Satur- 
day evening last, is described by a correspondent as 
being one of the happiest efforts of histrionic genius. 
Miss Kelly, who finished an engagement at this es- 
tablishment on Wednesday, played in her usual 
excellent and spirited manner; but has not been pa- 
tronised so well as she deserved. Mrs. Duff, always 
a favourite in this city, commenced an engagement 
at Chesuut street on Tuesday evening. She deserves 
to be well patronised. 

Forrest commenced an engagement for six nights 
at Arch Street Theatre on Monday evening. He 
played Rolla, and was greeted by an overflowing 
house. He is said to have improved much since his 
last appearance in this city. The Arch Street Thea- 
tre has an excellent company, and has thus far been 
successful. Theatricals in general appear to flourish. 
A Master Burke, represented in the English pa- 
pers as a most precocious genius, was at the latest 
dates about to sail for this country, under an engage- 
ment with Price of the Park Theatre. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
SKETCHES 
From the Note Book of a Travelling Correspondent. 

** During my stay in Trenton, I accompanied a 
friend to Princeton, ten miles distant, to witness the 
scholastic pageant attendant upon what is, it appears 
to me, very inappropriately called commencement, 
inasmuch as it means the close of a college term. 
On the afternoon previous to the day on which com- 
mencement was celebrated, the Hon. Mr. Forsyra 
of Georgia, addressed the ‘Whig and Cliosophic 
Society,” and in consequence, much interest was 
excited, and many came from a distance to hear him. 
Extravagant anticipations, as to what his matter and 
manner would probably be, were undoubtedly form- 
ed; but even moderate expectations were rather un- 
realized, and the laurels which the honourable mem- 
ber of congress won on that day will not much 
encumber his brow. Mr. Wirt, in addressing the 
‘Peithessophian Society’ of Rutgers’ College, not 
long since, has the following at the commencement 
of his remarks:— 


‘** You have done me justice in believing that I 
take a deep interest in the pursuits of my young 
countrymen, and that I would not lightly permit any 
consideration of personal inconvenience to disap- 
yoint the desire you have expressed to hear me. 

ou will probably learn, from my compliance, one 
lesson at least—and lessons of experience cannot 
come too soon—which is, that in the intellectual, as 
well as in the material world, distant objects are 
apt to loom larger than the life, and that you are not 
to trust, with implicit confidence, to the reports of 
fume, whether they relate to men or things.’ 


‘However erroneous these observations were 
found to be, so far as himself was concerned, they 
would have met with an answering sentimentin the 
minds of the greater part of Mr. Forsyth’s very nu- 
merous auditory. The errors on his side, however, 
may be atiributed to a very amiable fault—an excess 
of feeling. After touching, in the outset, upon early 
recollections and youthful associations, he seemed 
to have exhausted his efforts, and the remainder was 
more unconnected and incoherent than eloquent or 
interesting. He is a fine looking man, rather tall, 
has a good eye, and a profusion of hair, fashionably 
adjusted, which seems to have turned prematurely 
gray. 

‘* The celebration, on the following day, was ex- 
tremely interesting. A great number of strangers 
were present to witness the display; and many of 
the young gentlemen acquitted themselves, in their 
oratorical efforts, with much credit. I would in- 
stance the valedictory, by a young gentleman of 
Pennsylvania, as particularly happy—bating, per- 
haps, a little monotony and mawkishness towards 
the close. A splendid ball in the evening closed the 

**The road, from Trenton to New Brunswick, 
leads through a rather uninteresting section of coun- 
try; and the land, with some exceptions, far from 
fertile. New Brunswick is a town of considerable 
importance; and the approach to it from the south, 
enables you take it in at a glance before you reach 
it. It stands on the Raritan river, nearly at the 


arena of American literature, and it is therefore we 


and contains nearly six thousand inhabitants. This 
is the seat of Rutgers’ College. It stands on an 
eminence, a little out of town, on the north-west. 
The college building is rather small, in comparison 
with the fine looking, venerable edifice at Princeton; 
and judging from its limited number of students, 
(only about sixty,) it may be reasonably supposed 
that the institution is not in the most flourishing 
condition. I should incline to the belief that its 
near vicinity to Princeton, and the strong contrast 
between the two Universities, would operate unfa- 
vourably to its interests. 

“It is now a delightful season of the year, and 
there is a holy, etherial aspect resting upon the 
faded wood, and the autumn sky. There is some- 
thing extremely interesting in the Raritan, as it winds 
its way through the faded meadows. There is no- 
thing more gorgeous than an American forest, in an 
American ‘ Fall.”? It is, in itself, the very spirit 
of poetry. Yours, &e. Cc.” 


SELECTIONS. 


A PEEP AT THE GUILLOTINE, 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH. 

Some months ago, as I was rambling along Chureh- 
street, my attention was caught by a placard, which 
in large letters informed me, that for one shilling I 
might see the perfect resemblances of famous heroes 
and sages; not flat, unsatisfactory paintings of them, 
but the models in wax of form and features taken 
from their living or dead bodies. Come, thoughtl, 
this is getting as near to real flesh and blood as one 
can well expect to do; sol walked up stairs. 

The room was large, the figures were full sized, 
and very not to miss seeing any 
thing worth seeing, I determined to look at them all, 
to reject at once all those 1 did not care about, and to 
study the rest. The centre of the room was occupied 
by two wonderfully fine groups, no doubt no less 
personages than Bonaparte in the act of being crown- 
ed, with all his fine suit at his tail, and George the 
Fourth, with alike suite, doing the same thing. 1 
paused about two minutes upon them. Walter Seott 
and Byron occupied me scareely half the time. Two 
or three Roman Popes; these were set to one side at 
onee. A set of parsons; I finished them smartly. Thus 
I went on weeding the room, until at last I made a 
stanch setat old Franklin. ‘The face must have been 
as like as nature, but, dear me! it was a most woful 
visage to be sure, pleasing nevertheless, great good- 
ness in it, and calm as reason herself; but, surely, he 
could never have been a married man; if so, I'll never 
despair. Franklin was « most excellent ‘man, and as 
for his talent, 1 need not make any remarks about 
that, Ithink. There is not a high chimney in Europe 
or America but points to Benjamin Franklin with its 
lightning rod. But his face was really a nonsuch, 
there was no end to it. I candeseribe it best by tell- 
ing you that there was as much face below the chin, 
where most folk’s faces finish, as there was above it. 
Burns wrote a song. 


‘Hey for the lass with an acre of charms!’ 


She would have matched Franklin to a nicety. 
Next, I contemplated poor Louis the XVI. and his 
unhappy Queen, Marie Antoinette: They were 
most gorgeously attired, but it would not do; the 
mind weut to work in spite of crowns, and gold, and 
velvet, and diamonds. ‘The little Dauphin, his son, 
wasthere too. Unhappy, foolish, thoughtless, ob- 
stinate people, thought 1, why did you not flee from 
Parisand from France sooner? The King seemed a 
jolly, good-looking fellow, easy, stupid man; his 
Queen was pretty, but proud, or rather she had a 
saucy, silly look. | Those Frenchmen had no right 
to take one of their lives; it was most unjust and cruel. 
Why could not they have sent him and his family 
past the frontiers of France with ample means to 
live in ease and comfort, and with this special notiee, 
that if one of them again set foot in France, their 
lives must answer for it. This would have been 
just, politic, and good and wise. Their sufferings 
and fate caused a reaction in favour of them as human 
creatures, and counter marched the cause of freedom 
for years tocome. People should never dabble in 
blood. The true standard of liberty is a white flag; 
blood spoils the look of it, I mean scaffold-work.— 
Fight it out fairly in the field and welcome. There’s 
something nasty in chopping people to proses by ma- 
chinery. Revolutionists oughtalwaysto look forward; 
they have no business to be turning round and rip- 
ping up old grievances to gratify ny he 5 barbarous 
revenge. The bravest vengeance is always the most 
complete. We should never have heard of Empe- 
ror Napoleon, if the French had done by Louis the 
XVL. as the Mexicans did by Iturbide. Iturbide was 
well served. Insolent fool! he eould not live quiet! 
upon eight or ten thousand pounds per annum, which 
sum was given him to stay away, but he must go 
back. I know there are plenty of people who con- 
tend that it was proper and wise to take the lives of 
those poor French princes. These are what I call 
‘neck or nothing boys,’ ‘ stern path men.’ I can tell 
these men that Iam as fond of freedom as a wild 
horse, but rather than have put my fist to those death 
warrants, I would have chopped it off witha hatchet. 
That’s my notion, and I have as much right to have 


head of tide-water; has three or four pretty churches, 


my notion as they have to have theirs, Besides, look 


what a pretty finish was made of the revolution after 
all. ‘These neck-or-nothing gentlemen surely will 
not deny that blood enough was spilt, orare they like 
Dr. Sangrado, who persisted in saying that his pa- 
tients died for want of bleeding, when in fact he had 
blooded them all to death! Junius says that there is 
a mistaken zeal in politics, as well as in religion, and 
an excellent saying it is. 

I remember once being present at a radical meet- 
ing in Clayton-square, when a liberty boy, one of 
my own side, was roaring with face as ferocious a8a 
hyena’s, with language to match it, against some Op- 
omeog An elderly gentleman seeing this, looking 
irst at him and then at me; said, ““What! is this fel- 
low fed upon raw flesh’” This little speech made 

me think; I walked off home, and in about an hour 
after, they commenced battering bricks at each 
other’s skulls. It was during one of Canning’s elec- 
tions. 

To say that Louis X VI. would have returned from 
banishment with foreign aid, and would have restored 
himself and family to the throne, is no reply to me 
at all; because, if you are not willing to fight fairly 
for your liberties, why you do not deserve to enjoy 
them; and if you are not powerful enough to regain 
your rights, why, thei you were foolish to make the 
attempt. You may chop off kings’ heads to all eter- 
nity, nothing but evil can come of it. 

If any monarch deserved death, it was Julius Ce- 
sar, and yet, what a succession of ruffians followed 
after him! Charles the First, too, his death made 
way for a cunning tyrant, Cromwell, and he was suc- 
ceeded by the restoration of Charles the Second and 
Judge Jeffries. Tyrants, if not properly deposed, 
had better remain. Bad never makes worse better. 
If you were to kill all the Jacks in creation, Toms 
would rise, like hydra’s heads, to match them. You 
sow dragons’ teeth, and you reaparmed men, just as 
Cadmus did. Sound theory should be put into ho- 
nest practice; there is no use in any thing else. 

I have just laid my hands upon a comparative esti- 
mate of the personal incomes of European princes, 
for the support of themselves and families. The 
king of France now receives gnnually more than one 
million and a half pounds sterling.* Louis XVI, 
we will suppose, had the same sum. Now, I ask, is 
it not scandalous to give such a sum yearly to a mor- 
tal man, born like ourselves, with passions of all 
kinds? Is it not infamous to administer to his luxu- 
ries and follies in this way, and yet to insist upon him 
being a virtuous and good man?’ Scandalous injus- 
tice! Good can never come of such conduct: it were 
pity it should, for to see right arise out of such gross 


wrong would be thetriumph of madness, and the de-- 


feat of reason and philosophy. I cannot myself see 
any harm in making gods of kings, and adoring them: 
too, if you give to their power such superhuman li- 
mits. A pretty thing indeed, to drag a man from a 
palace to a dungedn, from thence to a scaffold, after 
vere bape with a million and a half of money 
yearly! You yourselves set the example of profliga- 
cy and servitude: and then kill him fof following 
your example by being profligate and turning tyrant. 
This may be law, constitutional law, but it is not 
common sense, nor justice either. 

I next turned to contemplate the figure of Talley- 
rand. He is still alive, a most signal instance of 
what the exercise of prudence can do in controlling 
almost destiny itself. Once Citizen Talleyrand, he 
is now Prince de Benevento. Did ever man live 
through such times, respected, courted, and guiding 
the destinies of Europe? Let any one permit his 
thoughts to travel along the line of time from 1780 
to 1820! Was ever man so fortunate, and so con- 
stant in good fortune, as Talleyrand? Were ever 
forty years so prolific in mighty events as these !— 
‘The words of ‘Tacitus best deseribe them: ** Opus 
opimum casibus, atrox preliis, discors seditionibus, 
ipsa etiam pace sevum!” ‘* A history full of perils, 
black with battles, discordant with sedition, nay, sa- 
vage even in peace.” 

Talleyrand has come safe through them all, and is 
at present a Prince living in Paris in health and af- 
fluence. ‘*He bears a charmed life.” Like the cen- 
tral point of a rapidly revolving wheel, he has stood 
fixed and constant, whilst all Europe has been whirl- 
ed into uproar around him. Come kings, go kings, 
consuls, emperors, and enter kings again, no matter, 
there he sits as tranquil as Memnon. 

He ought to be compelled to write the history of 
his own life. If he would do it faithfully, it would 
be the most extraordinary historical document ever 
published. Surely the man is mortal! He ought 
to be forced to set to work instantly. I would wage 
war with France rather than he should escape; it is 
a juster cause of war than any cause I have heard al- 
leged in my time. But who comes here? Voltaire. 
He was called the King’s great ape; but he was no 
more like an ape than Tam like Apollo. I have seen 
a particular pretty little kind of monkey, though, that 
does resemble him a little. Voltaire’s form is very 
thin; his face and features marked, but very small 
and minute; his eye beaming with intelligence; he 
is old aiid wrinkled, but neat and wholesome look- 
ing; he is as like his writings as he can well be. 


Leaving Voltaire, I planted myself before that 
noted pair, the Due de Sully and Henry the Fourth 
of France. The King had a noble presence, heroic 
and martial; Sully seemed deliberate and shrewd.-- 
I cannot help thinking, what religious intrigue had 
todo with the King’s death. Ravaillac might be 
mad, but the King’s life was attempted three times; 


* Of course this was written before the late Revo- 


lution. 
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he himself suspected his life would be taken, and 
e nominally a Catholic. These Frenchmen, 

lite as they are, have somehow a most 
Bins towardscruelty. The lengthened tortures whic 
that poor miserable Ravaillac suffered, are enough 
to blast a nation’s character for ever. They were at 
it for three days, and the very ladies of Paris wit- 
nessed the spectacle. Domitian himself never in- 
vented any thing worse. 

The Duke of Wellington came next on this list; I 
could not make much of him. I never did respect 
the Duke’s military skill so highly as most seem to 
do. He saw inik service, and did his best, but 
that is not enough to, ensure high renown. He was 
everlastingly wasting human life by storming almost 
impregnable fortresses. Why did he not follow 
up his victories?’ Why lose time and opportunity 
by forcing what must naturally have fallen into his 
arms, if he had routed the main foe completely? To 
be sure, those lines at Torres Vedras were a good 
notion, a well played tramp card; they put Massena 
to a non-plus, certainly. ‘*Ne plus ultra!” cried 
the Duke. If Sir John Moore had had something 
like this to retire upon, we should never have heard 
tell of his disasters at Corunna. 

I next fixed my eyes upon a healthy, stout, old 
gentleman, in the garb of a Quaker, The moral in- 
gredients which compounded this man’s character 
were of the most sterling kind, namely, intrepidity, 
integrity, benevolence, and sound sense; pg Am 
ed pictured in his face. His name was William 
Penn. 

Next him stood Mary, Queen of Scots. Inever 
liked her, so I whispered in her ear the historian’s 
remark: ‘‘ La tendresse de Marie etait la cause de 
tous ses malheurs.” ‘* Mary’s sensibility was the 
cause of all her woes.” I fancied I saw the wax melt 
into a smile. I went on: ** Mais elle et lit une meur- 
triere;” ‘but she was a murdress,”’ and left her. 

After Mary I fronted Queen Elizabeth. This wo- 
man was a clever virago certainly, and she looks 
like it too. She brought the story to my mind of 
the man who was going in a cart to be hanged. He 
was told he might live, if he would marry a certain 
horrid vixen of a woman. Like a man of good sense 
he said, ** Let me look at her first.”” When brought 
forward, he eyed her; ‘* Sharp nose! thin lips! red 
hair! drive on Jack,” he cried. Elizabeth’s error 
as regards Mary was in not taking her life at first 
for the murder of her husband. ‘To incarcerate her 
for eighteen years, and then to behead her at last, 
was not fair; it was most unjust. She changed a 
It shocks me to hear any 
one dwell upon the beauty and charms of Mary’s 
peters: A murdress cannot be beautiful; she must 

asugly as sin. Robertson, the historian, talks 
too much of her beauty. I suspect the Doctor pos- 
sessed a greater warmth of constitution than became 
a reverend divine of the rigid Scottish kirk. 

Henry the Eighth was there, and such another 
brute I never beheld. 

I looked all round again and again for the image 
of Rousseau, but no Jean Jacques was there. Vol- 


_ taire looked so like life that 1 actually was thinkin 


of asking him the reason of this, but 1 recollectec 

they were upon bad terms, so I applied to the old 
lady, Madam Tussaud, who was sitting in the ante- 
room. She had herself lived some time in Paris in 
the same house with Rousseau, and gratified my cu- 
riosity completely; she knew him well. She spoke 
of him as being in his person a little under the mid- 
dle size, well made; his face, she said, was the hand- 
somest she had ever seen. He had no strong or 
leading features to point out the particular cast of 
his genius; his air was placid and rather melancholy, 
his countenance full of benevolence, and his conver- 
sation, except with those he well knew, was fractured 
and foreed. [inquired "a she had not his image 
amongst her collection. She said she had it there, 
but that she was preparing to travel, and had packed 
it up. 

This lady, Madame Tussaud, is quite a prize.— 
She was in Paris during the whole of those wild 
times. Her brothers were officers in the Swiss 
Guard, and were butchered on the 10th of August, 
1792, before the Palace. She nursed a most rooted 
detestation for that monster, Robespierre, and, 
pointing to his pale and bloody head, a model of 
which she had herself taken in wax after his death, 
*¢ Voici, monsieur,” she said, ‘* voici de Tigre!” 


‘* Took at the Tiger there!”—Jour. of Commerce. 


PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 
THE NEW FRENCH AMBASSADOR. 

The following is a short biographical account of 
the newly appointed ambassador and minister pleni- 
potcntiary from the court of Louis Philippe I. to this 
court. — 

Charles Maurice Perigord Talleyrand was born at 
Paris in the year 1754. He is therefore now seven- 

-six years of age. His family, which is ancient 
and honourable, was allied to many European courts, 
and even to that of the ancient kings of France. 

Destined by his fam*ly to be a priest of the Romish 
church, Talleyrand commenced when young, having 
always one opinion,—that the usefulness of the priest 
should be subordinate to his rank; and that a block- 
head, who was a bishop, was a much better man than 
a philosopher or Christian who was merely a viear. 
Talleyrand embraced his profession as he would his 
mistress; not because he loved it, for he is incapable 
of love—but because his profession and his mistress 
suited his convenience. In 1780, when twenty-six 
years of age, he was agent general for the clergy; 


Bishop of Autun. 


and in 1788, when only thirty-four years old, he was 
At this time ‘falleyrand was a 
lover of pleasure, and knew as much about religion 
as he cared about liberty. Blessed, or cursed, at 
that time with fascinating manners and ready wit, 
which he has retained to the age of seventy-six, he 
was a general favourite with the giddy, and the idol 
of the profane. 

When the revolution commenced, Talleyrand turn- 
ed from courtier to demagogue—was named Deputy 
to the Assembly of States-General by the clergy of 
his diocese, when he was the most zealous partizan 
of all reforms, and even the order to which he be- 
longed became the subjects of his most constant at- 
tacks. It was he who proposed the suppression of 
tithes, and afterwards the decree for appropriating 
church property to the relief of the Public ‘Treasury. 
Yet this very man in after years was the great friend 
of the Jesuits, and Grand Chamberlain in 1830 to his 
most Christian Majesty Charles X. He was one of 
the first who took the oath of cbedience to the civil 
constitution of the States-Generaf, assisted by the 
Bishops of Lydda and Babylon! For this act the 
Pope excommunicated him, and the pious Bishop of 
Autun made verses ridiculing the Pope and his bulls, 
and vowed that he would take his revenge by show- 
ing how ungodly a life an ex-bishop could lead. 

When Talleyrand was out of favour at Rome, he 
contrived to get into favour with the people; and on 
the 16th of February, 1790, Talleyrand was declared 
president of the Assembly, and on the 14th of July 
following officiated pontitically at an altar erected 
by the people in the middle of the Champ de Mars, 
at the fete of the premiere Federation. ‘Though 
however he thus usurped the title honours of which 
his spiritual head had deprived him, he resolved on 
getting rid of his priestly character entirely, and 
to enter into the career of a politician. 

But politics without pay, without office or power, 
were very uninteresting to the ex-bishop; so in March 
1791, he contrived to get elected member of the Di- 
rectory for the department of Paris. In this capacity 
he lost much of his popularity, and in the iron chest, 
which in November 1792 was opened, was found a 
letter, dated 2ist of April 1791, addressed by the 
minister Laporte to Louis XVI. in which the minis- 
ter thus spoke of Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun:— 
‘¢ Tl parait desirer de sevir sa Majeste, et m’a fait 
dire que vous pouviez faire l’essai de son zele et de 
son credit.” 

So the man of the people, who cried ‘* Vive la 
liberte,” was at the same moment offering his re- 
spectful and zealous services to Louis XVI. and La- 
porte, both of blessed memory. 

When this letter was communicated to the Con- 
vention in December, 1792, Talleyrand, who was 
then in England, charged with a diplomatic mission 
by Louis XVI. was placed by this discovery in an 
embarrassing position, for his nomination had taken 
place after his offer of services, But his embarrass- 
ment was but of short continuance, for he wrote a 
long rambling letter of justification and nonsense, 
which arrived ata moment when Louis XVI. was 
under trial, and so, by a piece of good luck, he avoid- 
ed the judgment of the convention. 

Talleyrand was, however, accused of having ecn- 
spired against the public cause, and remained in 
England until 1794, when of a sudden he received 
orders to leave the shores of Great Britain within 
twenty-four hours, and toembark for America. In 
1795 the Convention recalled him to France, and he 
arrived in France by Hamburgh, at the moment 
when the Directory was in full activity. Madame 
de Stael now became his protectress—-and he who 
feels neither respect nor love for womun, courted 
her smiles, and said an epispocal ‘famen” to all her 
decisons. 

On the 15th July, 1797, Talleyrand was named 


Minister of Foreign Aifairs. He then courted the | 
Directory, eulogized the existing system, and appear- | their wariare and its consequences; but Mr. Long not 


ed a deyoted slave to its will. But this was all a 
mistake. ‘Talleyrand was playing other cards, and 
he first sought to enfeeble the Directory, and then 
profited by its weakness. Napoleon, who had sud- 
denly returned from Egypt, became the idol of 
Talleyrand; and the First Consul, charmed with his 
diplomatic talents, and flattered by the attentions and 
praises of a man elaiming such noble origin, re- 
ceived him with open arms. 

From this period Napoleon began to confide in him; 
and on the 5th June, 1806, he was named Grand 
Chamberlain to the Emperor, and Prince of Bene- 
vento!!! ‘Talleyrand, who knew all the intrigues of 
the court, and how to profit by his intelligence, had 
made from 1803 to 1806, large sums of money by his 
speculations, or rather his jobbings, for he played on 
a certainty, and risked really nothing in the public 
funds. ‘Thus riches and honours and place were all 
in the possession of the Prince of Benevento. 

In 1807, the fall of Talleyrand commenced. The 
more the Emperor granted, the more he claimed, 
and nothing which the former could bestow satisfied 
the rapacity of the latter. Still he was named Vice 
Grane Electeur and Minister of Foreign Affairs; and 
he who had eried ‘Vive le Roi!” ‘*Vive la Conven- 
tion!”? Vive la Revolution!” ‘Vive la Directoire!” 
and ‘*Vive le Consul!” now called aloud ‘‘Vive 
l’Empereur!” whilst he was meditating fature ven- 
geance against his patron, because his wishes were 
not all gratified, and his vanity and ambition were 
not fully indulged. Napoleon and Talleyrand pos- 
sessed the same faults, but the former had virtues to 
atone for his viees, whilst the latter had nothing but 
his talents. 

Talleyrand now commenced an opposition to Na- 


| 


poleon. He opposed the war in Spain, and predicted 
the fall of his master. That master now more than 
suspected, for he arrested him; and although subse- 

uently the Emperor tried to gain his confidence, 
Talleyrand turned his eyes to the rising sun, and in 
his i of President of the Government Provi- 
soire, this Prince de Talleyrand pronounced, with- 
out emotion, the fall of Napoleon, and the accession 
of the House of Bourbon. 

On the 12th of May, 1814, Talleyrand was a 
pointed, by Louis the Eighteenth, Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs, and on the 4th of June following was 
made peer of France. 

Atthe second Restoration, in 1815, Talleyrand 
was at the Congress of Vienna, and he who now is 
to represent the King of the French at the Court of 
London, where the princes of the House of Bourbon 
are banished and exiled, was in 1815 one of the most 
zealous and enthusiastic conspirators against Napo- 
leon, and in behalf of Louis X VIITI., protected, as he 
was, by the Holy Alliance and by Europe in arms. 
He returned with Louis X VILL. from Gand to Paris, 
and once more found himself Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Three months afterwards the Prince de Talleyrand 
found himself once more in disgrace, and as he re- 
fused to sign the treaty of 1815, he retired into com- 
parative obscurity, holding the place of Grand Cham- 
berlain, first to Louis X VIIL., and then to Charles X. 
to the very hour of his abdication. 

- 


From a London Paper. 
QUACKS AND QUACKERY. 
** Notre credulite fait toute leur science.’’— Voltaire. 


We do not proceed to the examination of the case 
of Mr. St. John Long, and his numerous noble, wor- 
shiptul and respectable patients, with the most re- 
mote wish to peqetee Mr. Long in the eyes of the 
jury before which he must soon make his appearance. 
Their judgment has nothing to do with the truth or 
falsehood of Mr. Long’s system. All that they have 
to inquire is, whether he honestly believed in it, and, 
in the case of Miss Cashin, applied it with due pre- 
caution and in good faith. T hey sit to try a legal 
and a moral question—we are about to investigate 
one of abstract reason. 

We call Mr. Long’s mode of cure a system, for 
want of a better name. ‘The word system means pro- 
perly a regular arrangement of the various parts of a 
definite whole; in Mr. Long’s system there is no re- 
gularity, and its parts have no mutual connexion.— 
The assumption on which it rests is, that there is in 
the human frame, when in a disordered state, a certain 
peccant humour; for the fearful and wonderful cover- 
ing of which God has endowed us, ‘ we know but lit- 
Ue, and must guess the rest.” ‘The hypothesis may 
be true; and so many there are who would trace the 
evils of humanity to heavenly influences, and forbid 
us to bleed or swallow rhubarb except on certain days 
ofthe moon. The peccant humour and the lunar 
influence are good enough as iiypothesis; but they 
ought not, in the absence of all proof and in the face 
of all proof, to be acted on as tacts. If Mr. Long 
promulgated the doctrine of peccant humour, and 
at the same time set about removing or mitigating 
what he denominated its symptoms, by means between 
which and their cure or mitigation there was some 
obvious analogy, we should not have attempted to dis- 
turb him in his conceit. A Frenchman, about the 
period of the invention of the microscope, put forth 
a theory of disease founded on the discovery of ani- 
maleuli, to which that invention led. His theory 
was, that all disease proceeded from a state of war- 
fare between various tribes of those small deer; and 
that, by consequence, all eure must depend on main- 
taining a proper balance of power among them. ‘lhe 
pugnacious animaleuli of the Frenchman had some 
support from observation. He only assumed the fact of 


only takes for granted that all diseases are the results 
of a peccant humour, but he takes for granted the 
existence of the peecant humour itself—he assumes 
both the cause and the effect. 

But were we ever so much disposed to grant the 
peecant humour in connexion with disease, it would 
by no means follow that there was but one way of 
expelling the one and healing the other. It may be 
that the same cause which exhibits itself in one in- 
stance by acidity in the stomach, displays its work- 
ings in another by a fiaw in the enamel of a tooth; 
but it by no means follows that we are to swallow 
carbonate of magnesia for the toothach, or pull a 
tooth to cure the heartburn. Now, Mr. Long, be- 
sides having only one cause of disease, has but one 
means of cure. If you havea headach, ‘rub your 
back;’? if you have a toothach ‘rub your back;’ if 
you have an ulcer below your ear, it your eyes be in- 
flamed, your complexion muddy, your hip joint dis- 
located, ‘rub your back with my liniment, and your 
business is done.’ It matters not how you are rub- 
bed, or by whom you are rubbed; only use the lini- 
ment, and breathe the gases, and you are safe.— 
There issomething extremely captivating in this unity 
of treatment; and it is ingeniously connected with the 
unity of the enemy which it is meant to dislodge.— 
There is ane rubbing, one peccant humour, and, we 
may add, one Mr. St. John Long. Mr. Long’s pa- 
tients, are, however, many, and this constitutes the 
most remarkable feature in hiscase. We shake the 
head gravely at the countryman who fancies that he 
has an infallible recipe for his ague in a paper serawl- 
ed over with villanous rhymes, and enclosed in a 
bowl of a tobacco pipe; and we hurry our daughters, 
our sons, ourselves, (we do not insist on the case of 


wives, beédusexthiere may be other reasons ‘for 
ing them in therdoetor’s hands than a desire te. bhve 
them cured), to Harley street, expecting the curg of 
the most opposite diseases from the application 4e a 
liniment bet#ixt the shoulders or elsewhere, by the 
fair hands of Miss Adice Dyke, servant of all wopk to 
Mr. St. John Long. Sey 
If there be any such thing as certainty under the 
sky, a man may surely make up his mind to thé con- 


p- | clusion that a hole in the tooth and an imposthame 


in the lungs ask for different modes of treatment; 
that a muddy complexion and an ulcer in the thigh 
do not spring from the same cause or require the 
same medicine; that gout in the hand and disloca- 
tion in the hip joint are not identical and to be re. 
duced by the same means. In the second place, 
without having recourse, in the remotest degree, to 
doubtful theorizing, the most simple and unobserv- 
ant may perceive a certain connexion between his 
diet and his ailings. Whoever has drunk a few 
glasses too much, whether of ‘* humble port or im- 
perial tokay,”” must have been sensible of a certain 
feebleness of the tongue, an enlarged capacity of vi- 
sion, a hatred of perpendicularity, an extraordinary 
inclination to slumber, followed on awaking by a de- 
sire of cold liquids, very powerfully developed, 
These are symptoms with which most men are con- 
versamt; and the conclusion that a sound stomaeh is 
necessary to sound health is in consequence not more 
generally made, than that proper diet is necessa 
toasound stomach. It may be expected to strike 
any one who so reasons, that, granting the liniment 
of Mr. Long to be as powerful in eliciting peccant 
humour as he deseribes it to be, still alittle attention 
to diet will be required, because otherwise he may 
be putting in humour before as fast as he takes it out 
behind, and so the patient may go on to doomsday 
in one continued process of filling and drawing off. 
Now Mr. Long has not only one cure for every ail- 
ment, but he accompanies that cure by no restriction 
or regulation as to meat or drink. Me. Prendergast 
has a strong desire for a glass of claret—very natu- 
ral in a member of the Lower House, and equally 
natural in one who, like many other members of 
Parliament, is troubled with an affection of the head: 
**take a bottle,” says Mr. Long. Miss Cashin vo- 
mits perpetually, and has no desire for any thing li- 
quid or solid: ‘* take a tumbler of port,” says Mr. 
Long. Had Miss Cashin been of the stronger sex, 
the prescription would have run to ‘* take a bottle of 
ort.” How then does it happen, that any one who 
is convinced that different diseases ask different re- 
medies, or that remedies, to be efficient, must be ac- 
companied by regulated diet, is induced to visit Mr. 
St. John Long? We answer, that none such do vi- 
sithim. The high and noble names of his patients, 
his Lords, his Baronets, and his members of Parlia- 
ment, must not blind us to the plain obvious fact, 
that, touching disease and its cure, the whole of them 
are quite as ignorant as is the clown who looks for a 
cure of his tertian from a spell hidden in a tobacco. 
pipe bowl. 

o this ignorance there is but one cure—it must 
be enlightened. It will not be removed, by an attack 
on Mr. Long, at the bar of Reason or of the Old 
Bailey. If he were put down to-morrow, other pee- 
cant humour mongers would rise, other liniments 
would be invented: and other sponges handled by 
other Alice Dykes. Notre credulite fait toute leur 
science, as Voltaire says in the words of our motto. 
The real peceant humour—the ignorance of the pub- 
lie on matters medical—must be removed, before 
quacks, honest or dishonest, can be got rid of. We 
once thought of recommending this subject to the 
Diffusion of Knowledge people—advising them to 
instruct the public, through the medium of one of 
their little books, touching the anatomy of the hu- 
man body, the history and symptoms of disease, and 
the nature and effects of remedies. On second 
thoughts, we feel inclined to attempt the task our- 
selves; not, however, limiting our remarks to medi- 
cal imposiure, for there are many who equally de- 
serve the name of quacks in other professions, whom 
it equally imports the public to expose and to put 
he And assuredly the newspapers are not blame- 
ess. 


A SKETCH. 

I awakened as the first ray of the morning sun 
brightened the little window of my attic, and I was 
immediately conscious of a material change in the 
atmosphere. It was no longer the hot, close, confined 
air to which I had unwillingly consigned myself the 
preceding night. An aromatic freshness was diffused 
around—I seemed to inhale the breath of flowers. 
Asl unclosed my eyelids, the very apartment ap- 
peared different—not any thing was atered or re- 
moved, but an indescribable charm was thrown over 
every familiar object. The litle paper covered chest, 
in the west corner of the room, my old well-worn 
writing desk, the two wooden chairs, even the sand 
on the floor, all seemed to have been touched by a 
fairy wand, and to have acquired a grace and beauty 
very foreign to them. 

But it was in my own mind that I perceived the 
greatest revolution. A joyous, ecstatic feeling per- 
vaded my soul—my heart was elevated with grati- 
tude—a spirit of peace and happiness was enkindled 
within me. The enmities which had rankled my 
heart, the jealousies, the discontents, all the mortal 
feelings which had possessed me the night before, 
were fled. I felt good will and kindness towards all 
my fellow-beings, towards all living creatures. 
Urged by some irresistible impulse, I broke my lit- 
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tle wire mouse-tra: and set free its trembling prison- 
er, and I emptied the tumbler of fly-poison out of 
the window. AsI looked out apon the world all 
seemed to have been touched by the same magic. 
The sky wasa brighter blue, the sun shone with 
greater splendour, the trees and herbage wore a rich- 
ergreen. Nature appeared to have renewed her 
outhfulness—all was happiness. 

I walked forth, and at every step Some new won- 
der arrested my attention. As I passed near a dry 
goods store I observed a starved, meagre looking 
man in the act of appropriating a roll of flannel to 
himself. ‘The merehant likewise noticed him; but 
instead of the usual surly cry of ‘‘ stop thiei—seize 
him,” he took the unhappy man gently by the hand 
and tendered him another parcel—thus fulfilling the 
command, ‘*if a man take thy coat, tty him thy 
cloak also.” ‘The man, affected by his kindness, 
uttered a tearful blessing and departed to clothe his 
wretched wife and children. Whilst 1 was still mar- 
yelling at this unprecedented scene, I met the editor 
of the Protestant, his face glowing with charity and 
toleration, linked arm and arm with the burly catho- 
lic. ‘They aceosted me in the most kindly manner, 
inviting me to go with them and witness the bonfire 
of all religious controversies. Inow paused in my 
walk opposite a celebrated restaurateur’s, and as 1 
looked in at the door I was struck with the singular 
appearance of the tables. They were not covered 
with fish and poultry—there were no oyster paves or 
lobster salads—the beef a la mode, the mutton and 
capers, the beuf roti, the blunkettes were all lacking 
—and in their place the choicest fruits, vegetables, 
confitures, ete. were tastefully arranged. What 
was more surprising, the company seemed to par- 
take of this light food with as great or greater relish 
than I have ever seen them when devouring the gross 
flesh. Their conversation, too, seemed influenced by 
their diet—the most sparkling wit enlivened their 
discourse, and those whom I had heretofore beheld 
the dullest, were really brilliant. As IL looked u 
at the sign above the door, that was also changed; 
instead of the representation of a red faced man, 
with napkin tucked under chin, and elbows on table, 
exercising his gastronomic powers, and having be- 
neath him the words ‘* we live to eat,” I beheld a 
snow white board with this quotation upon it: 


‘* No flocks that range the valley free, 
To slaughter 1 condemn; 

Taught by the power which pities me, 
I Jearn to pity them.” 

I pursued my walk, inquiring of all I met the 
cause of this wondrous change—none could inform 
me, tho’ all appeared to have participated in it. Sud- 
denly I was again interrupted. I beheld advancing 
afuneral procession. A band of grave, sedate men, 
yet of placid, philosophical countenances, walked on 
either side of a car loaded with addresses to the le- 
gislature, pamphlets to the people, memorandums 
of lawyers’ fees, unpaid college bills, supplications 
for a charter, etc. ete. As I stood aside to let them 
pass, I knew them for the professors of the rival 
medical colleges, and my es friend, Dr. ——, in- 
formed me that they were hastening to bury animosi- 
ties. 

I had now reached the park, and on entering it I 
beheld a great crowd of womenand children around 
the prison doors, which were thrown wide open; and 
there stood high constable Hays, with the mildest 
and most benignant aspect, marshalling forth the 
prisoners, and exclaiming, *‘ depart ye in peace.” 
The scene was truly overpowering—wives embrac- 
ing their husbands, parents their children, children 
their parents, and all calling dowh blessings on that 
most happy day. I saw the constables too and police 
officers breaking their staffs of office and destroying 
their warrants. I entered the court; it was crowded 
to excess, and our excellent recorder was about to 
pronounce the doom of a forger. I listened to hear 
the usual sentence of fourteen years to the state pri- 
son—but no—with the bland and gentle smile of 
mercy, which so well becoines him, he bade the 
guilty one **go and sin no more.” I entered the 
common council chamber, and here the different or- 
der of things was still more marked. I saw our 
worthy board of aldermen drinking with great gout 
water gruel, and contemplating with pleased and af- 
fectionate looks, three or four sportive green turtles 
that played their inriocent gambols in careless and 
happy security at their feet. That member, too, 
who so bitterly denounced those 

*‘Of the nation of civilization, 
Of swate botheration, and shilelagh law,” 


was now clasping the hand of warmest friendship 
with one from the emerald isle. ; 

I left the hall and proceeded through the city. I 
saw the butcher throw down the murderous knife, 
and take the pastoral crook of the shepherd. I saw 
the experimenter making science conducive to acts 
of mercy and tenderness. I observed the brokers 
closing their shops—men would no longer put out 
their money to usury, and Jacob’s ladder (according 
to its present acceptation) lay broken and destroyed 
upon the earth. 1 saw youth venerating the experi- 
ence of age, and age looking with indulgence on the 
levities of youth. I saw that the sacred bond of 
marriage was no longer harshly strained, or radely 
torn asunder, It was no ae a galling chain, but 
a link of brightest flowers. I beheld the loveliest 
portion of creation arrayed in simplest garbs. No 
petty passion darkened their faircountenances. Envy, 
malice, scandal, all foolish vanities were excluded 
from their hearts. Goodness, beauty’s brightest 


by a dear aged friend, and as I conversed with him, 
I beheld his countenance gradually changing, his 
cheek glowing ‘with the roseate hue of youth, his 
mighty mind beaming through his eyes with renew- 
ed vigour, his silvery locks recovering their golden 
hue. In short, I beheld my friend as in his best and 
youthful days. While I was yet gazing in new sur- 
prise, a low and sweet sound, as if from a very great 
distance, broke upon my ear. I heard the sweetest 
music. Never did mortal embody such seraphic 
sounds. Suddenly a bright and dazzling light over- 
spread the heavens, and at that instant a full choir of 
grateful voices proclaimed the millennium. 


POLICE.—HUMOROUS ROGUERY. 
MANSION HOUSE. 

William Jones was on Saturday brought before the 
Lord Mayor for the final examination, charged with 
having defrauded a great number of tradesmen of 
trifling sums of money. It was expected that there 
would have been troops of complainants at the 
Mansion-house, but the sums which the prisoner ob- 
tained by his roguery were so small, and the ridicule 
attending the complaints which had been previously 
made was so great, that but few came forward, and 
those were very anxious that their names should not 
be made known to the public, from their dislike of a 
standing joke. ‘The moment the prisoner was put 
to the bar there was a burst of laughter in the room, 
in which he could not help joining himself, 
Mr. William Eagland, of No. 19 Crooked lane, 
stated that the prisoner called at his house to look at 
some mops and washing tubs, and after giving a great 
deal of trouble, he ordered a washing tub of the 
largest size and two mops, to be sent to the corner 
of Dean-street, in ‘Tooley-street, where he said he 
kept a cheesemonger’s shop. About ten minutes af- 
terwards he returned, and said ‘Oh! Mr. Eagland, I 
have a litte bill to pay a few doors up here, and I 
am short twenty pence; let me have it, and I shall 
pay your messenger when he brings home the things.’ 
‘The request was made in such a manner as not to 
excite the least suspicion, and the twenty pence were 
of course at the service of the customer. 
The Lord Mayor.—Did not the story of such a de- 
ficiency stagger your belief? 
Mr. Eagland—No: the thing was done in such a 
manner that it was impossible to think that the man 
was an.impostor. However, I had no sooner given 
him the money than I began to think it odd; so I ac- 
companied my porter to Tooley-street, and soon 
found that I had been defrauded. 
Mr. William Ralph, schoolmaster, of 61 Fore- 
street, stated that about a month ago the prisoner 
called upon him, and said he had two sons whom he 
had just taken away from school in Yorkshire, the 
system of education there not being at all to his lik- 
ing, and he was desirous of placing them under an 
enlightened man, of good morals. ‘ Now,’ said he, 
‘Mr. Ralph,’ for he had my name at his fingers’ ends, 
‘I wish you to take them under your care, and 1 
would rather, ifyou have no objection, pay you week- 
ly.” Tothisno objection was made, and after some ob- 
servations against the Yorkshire mode of instruction, 
viz. a great deal of a and little meat, the pri- 
soner went away. In about five minutes he returned 
ina hurry, and said—‘ Mr. Ralph, I have a bill of 
£5 13s. to pay afew doors off, and would thank you 
to let me have 15d., as | am short that much, | find.’ 

The Lord Mayor.—So you gave him the 15d. in 
consideration of the Yorkshire boys! 

Mr. Ralph.—Yes, my Lord, I did. 

The Lord Mayor.—Then, you are not Yorkshire. 
[A laugh. | 

Mr. Ralph.—He was committed to Newgate, and 
the officer was to let me know when the trial was to 
come on, but he deceived me, and the prisoner was 
at once acquitted for want of evidence. Next day 
he had the impudence to call upon me to tell me he 
would send his boys immediately. I ordered him 
out of the house, and next day in walked two chim- 
ney-sweepers, and seizing a book each, down they 
sat on the bench, to the great annoyance of my scho- 
lars. [Laughter 

The Lerd Mayor.—Did they say they came from 
the prisoner? 

Mr. Ralph.—They said they came to learn Greek, 
{Laughter, | and I was obliged to get an officer to re- 
move them, 

A carpet-manufacturer, of Hatton-garden, stated 
that the prisoner called at his shop, and after look- 
ing at a variety of carpeting, selected a certain pat- 
tern, and desired that it should be sent to his house 
in Greg’s-lane, Horselydown, and that the money 
was waiting there, as the article was to be taken into 
the country. The carpeting was cut off, and a mes- 
senger despatched with it. A few minutes after the 
messenger went, the prisoner returned, and saying 
that he had a small account to settle over the way, 
begged the loan of 16d. The money was instantly 
handed to him, and he gave 2 pence in change of 1s. 
6d. and departed. It afterwards occurred to the 
tradesman that all was not right, and fearing that his 
messenger might be done out of the carpeting, he 
trudged to Greg’s-lane, Horselydown, but no such 
place was to be found. At length, fatigued and 
alarmed, the poor man went into a public-house, and 
walking into the skittle-ground whom should he 
see, half drunk and playing at skittles, but his mes- 
senger, who had left the carpeting with the landlord 
as security for the price of the liquor. 

In several instances the tradesmen were put to 

at inconvenience by the conduct of the fellow. A 


ornament, sparkled in their eyes. 1 was now joined 


good deal of laughter was excited by the story of the 


trick he played upon Mr. Wilson, an artist. He call- 
ed upon Me Wilson, who frequents a public house 
in Lambeth, just as the artist was filling his pipe, and 
told him that he was a dairyman now, but had been 
a sailor, and he was at aloss whether to have King 
William’s head, or a couple of cows over the door. 
The artist thought the cows would be more appro- 
riate, and the terms having beam agreed upon, 
Ones, who saw preparations for dinner, said, ** I’d 
sit down with you, Mr. Wilson, but’ happen to have 
laid out all my money this mornihg in Smithfield 
Market.” ‘Don’t say a word about i} my good Sir,” 
said the artist, “I’m oftener without a shilling my- 
self than with one, God knows.” Down sat Mr. 
Jones, the dairyman; and immediately after dinner, 
seeing an Italian image-man passing by with a num- 
ber God bless me,” said he, ‘* Mr. Wil- 
son, there’s a beautiful bust of his Majesty; be good 
enough to lend me eighteenpence, I must have it to 
put opposite to your cows.” The artist instantly 
borrowed the money from the landlord, and Jones 
ran after the Italian, but turned down a wrong street 
and could never find the way back. 

Soon after this experiment Jonescalled at a brew- 
house, and pretending that he came from a publican 
who dealt with a rival establishment, ordered six 
butts of beer to the ‘*Black Pedlar,” in Hickey-street, 
Bethnal-green. He was requested to go and refresh 
himself at the tap. He consented, ashe felt ‘‘rather 

eckish,” and having filled himself with cold aitch 
on of beef and a pot of ale, borrowed 1s. 6d.of the 
landlord to buy a bottle of pickles, which, he said, 
were better next door than any where else in London. 
The fraud upon the landlord was reported to the 
brewers’ clerks, who concluded that there was no 
stock of ‘“‘heavy wet” required at the Black Pedlar, 
and soon ascertained that there was not only no such 
house, but no such street as that named by the cus- 
tomer. 

Although it was stated in the Justice-room that the 

risoner did not succeed in defrauding a lawyer, it 
“ been found that he contrived to get 1s. 2d. from 
a barrister. With the knowledge that the barrister’s 
clerk was out, he called at the Chambers and asked 
whether the learned gentleman had received a brief 
in the cause *‘ Capps v. Reynolds?” The Barrister 
replied that his ot had the list of his briefs, and 
was out. ‘* Because,” said Jones, ‘* the new act re- 
quires that I should enter the cause into the registry 
books at Sergeant’s Inn, and I shall have to pay 1s. 
2d. for that.” ‘*Oh,” said the learned gentleman, 
op had better do it at once,” and handed the Is. 
2d. to Jones, not thinking for a moment that a man 
of respectable appearance would descend to the mean- 
ness of defrauding him of afew pence. Itis needless 
to say that the cause of ‘* Capps v. Reynolds” never 
came beforeaJudge. Indeed, Jones had taken mea- 
sure of the professional knowledge of the Counsel; 
for the purpose for which he pretended to borrow 
the money was quite a fictitious one, the new act 
having no clause to the effect stated by him at all. 

We have also learned that he played a laughable 
trick upon an elderly maiden of fortune, residing 
within a few doors of Alderman Waithman’s house, 
in Woburn-place. This lady isa well known cat 
fancier, and Jones had no doubt observed some 
proofs of her taste, one or two of the felline species 
being always to be seen in the window, with red col- 
lars round their necks, and a sort of tucker half way 
down the back. He called at the house, and stated 
that he had just imported a cargo of Macaubas cats. 

‘* Dear me!” said the lady, ‘is there any thing pe- 
cuiiar in the breed—there certainly is in the name?” 
‘Yes, Ma’am,”’ said he, ‘they have short black 
claws, and can’t scratch.” **Oh! I should like to see 
them vastly,” said the cat admirer. ** They are only 
ls. 3d. a piece, Ma’am; allow me to give you a 
couple, and he pulled out two kittens, whose claws 
he had clipped, and rubbed with aloe-juice. He re- 
ecived the 2s. 6d., with a direction to bring half a 
dozen more of the Macaubas breed in a few weeks; 
and the little foreigners were deposited in a maho- 
gany case, and kept according to the directions of the 
importer, wrapped up in wool, and fed upon cream. 
By the time that he was to have completed his order 
however, the claws must have grown to their usual 
length, and resumed their usual colour, and he, of 
course, forgot to renew the supply. 

We have found considerable difficulty in ascertain- 
ing the particulars of the cases by which the prison- 
er distinguished himself, every one upon whom he 
imposed being afraid of a ‘*a show up” in the news- 
paper. 

The Lord Mayor ordered the prisoner to be im- 
prisoned asa rogue and vagabond for three months, 


GUILDHALL. 


On Saturday an old tar, the very beau ideal of a 
true British sailor, who gave his name Will Robin- 
son, his dark Mew. surmounted with a quantity of 
black hair, twisted and matted like so many ropes’ 
ends, was charged with being drunk, and assaulting 
a patrol of Aldersgate. 


Bunce, the complainant, stated, that between three 
and four o’clock the preceding evening, he found 
the tar stretched keel uppermost upon the foot-way 
in Aldersgate street, exposed not altogether decent- 
ly to the gaze of a crowd of idle boys. Bunce roused 
him, and desired him to move off, but instead of 
obeying, Will ordered him to sheer off, or he’d pour 
a broadside into him, and suiting the action to the 
word, commenced pummelling complainant most 
furiously. ~ Bunce would have had no chance against 


the heavy metal of Will Robinson, but Hawkins, the 


Marshalman, came up, and with his aid the tar was 
secured in the Cempter. While'they were on the 
way the tar contrived to get his pocket knife open 
in his hand, but Hawkins perceived it, and took it 
from him. 

You hear what the officer says, observed the Al- 
derman (Ansley, addressing the prisoner. 1 

Yes, but it’s a lie, roared out Will Robin- 
son, enforcing his assertion by a loud thump of his 
clenched fist upon the bar. 

Alderman—How long have you been in England? 
Only two hours ashore, your Woslotr, replied Will. 
I’d just come from China, and got taking a glass with 
one messmate, and a glass with another. 
Alderman—the sure way to get drunk; you should 
have taken a glass but with one messmate. 

Your honour’s an excellent preacher, and it’s all 
very true; but if an old sailor, after a long voyage, 
when all hands are piped ashore, refused to drink 
with every mate who asks him, he’d be called a scaly 
fellow, and you know | should not like that. 

Bunce—I’d not mind the assault, but I thought it 

ba better to put him in a place of safety for his own 
sake. 
D——n me, you’s an honest fellow, after all, ex- 
claimed the tar, seizing the officer’s hand, and 
squeezing it till the tears started into Bunce’s eyes, 
ry. and we’ll make it right over a glass of grog, 
old boy. 

Alderman—I doubt whether you have money left. 

It’s all right; I’ve got his money safe, said Bunce, 
drawing forth an ample handful of silver and sove- 
reigns. 

uzza! huzza! Old England for ever! vociferated 
the delighted tar, when he saw the money, and seiz- 
ing Bunce by the collar, said ‘Come along, come 
along, old boy, I’m as dry as a dolphin.’ 

Bance refused, till he counted the money, shilling 
by shilling, in the presence of the Alderman; but 
when he began to do so, Will found the operation 
too slow for the current of his feelings, and catching 
up the officer by his waist, he carried him off in tri- 
umph, exclaiming, ‘* keep it, my boy; keep it, we'll 
drink every penny of it; and may be his honour there 
(turning to the Alderman) would take a drop of 
summat. 

The Alderman could not maintain his gravity, but 
he declined the offer, and Will set off with the of- 
ficer still firmly held in his gripe. 


THE DEY OF ALGIERS. 


The Paris papers have amused their readers with 
a pretended letter from the Dey of Algiers to his for- 
mer subjects, which, as it may amuse our readers 
too, we translate: 


The Dey to his Subjects at Algiers. 


Naptes, 20th Aug. 1830, 

Before embarking for Europe, I was permitted to 
choose the country to which I wished to go; I made 
no choice, but embarked, You will think that strange 
—so do I; perhaps a little silly—so dol too. AsI 
had never been to sea, I asked many questions which 
excited the mirth of the sailors. I had always be- 
lieved that the sun went to bed In the ocean, and 
that the moon wasa fish: you perceive your Dey 
was no great astronomer. One day atdinner, they 
served up some stuffed Sardines of exquisite flavour, 
[ate of them once—twice--and asked for them 
again atthe dessert. ‘* Whence,” said I to the cook, 
**do these Sardines come?” ‘* From Naples,” was 
the reply. Whereupon, I told the captain I was re- 
solved to go to Naples. This fancy, which you will 
think as you please about, rendered about one-third 
of the voyage we had already accomplished, useless, 
The joke was not bad; I am still laughing at it. As, 
on account of my beard and my misfortunes I enjoy- 
ed a certain degree of consideration, the principal 
cabin was left for my use. First I traversed it back- 
wards and forwards lengthwise; then crosswise; and 
then diagonally—a very amusing occupation, when 
one strikes one’s head against every angle, and one’s 
shins against each projection. During,these cabin 
walks I constantly thought of you; for you must re- 
gret me very much—do you not? No more taxes on 
your asses, your camels, and your women; no more 
distributive justice to be applied to the soles of the 
infidels, who now walk about equal with yourselves. 
One idea consoles me—is it indeed true that Bour- 
mont is an infernal traitor? God and his prophet 
rule it so; you will then regret me less. I have box- 
ed up my women in pine cases with this inscription 
upon them in latin, Pasa Piona, which in Turkish 
means very fragile. It was a French woman to whom 
this discovery isdue. But let us speak of Naples, 
where I was bundled ashore with my pipes, my slip- 
pers, and a dozen emigrant Turks. It is almost Al- 
giers over again; a sun hot enough to crack the 
stones; the men filthy, religious and robbers; the 
women robbers, filthy and religious; the priests less 
religious, more expert robbers and more filthy.— 
Places were hired at ten franes a head to see me 
pass; it is a little less than the ordinary price for a 
place to see a Jew hanged. This is very flattering 
for me. Iwas only robbed in passing from the land- 
ing place to my hotel, of my snuff box, my watch, 
my poniard, my pipe and an English razor. I went 
to edmplain to the Cadi, who, in congratulating me 
that 1 had not been robbed of more, took from me a 
superb Cachemire, a present to me froma suitor who 
knew my inflexibleintegrity. After eating a dish of 
stuffed Sardines, my first concern was to ask after 
the health of the King of England. They told me 


he was dead, Then I inquired about the King of 
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‘Naples; he too they said was dead. I trembled for 
Don Miguel; and without venturing a question about 
him; I said, ‘and the King of France!” ‘He is 
dethroned,” was the reply. Dethroned! Oh! Ma- 
homet, how great is God, and how insignificant are 
Kings! See how Providence rules, T'wo sovereigns 
‘ave placed face to face—to the one she gives forts, 
batteries and harbours to defend himself; to the other, 
ships, cannon and flames for the attack. What is 
the result? Withina few days of each other, the 
-one crosses the Channel with as little parade asa 
box of Cheshire cheese; and the other is eating stuff- 
-ed Sardines, at the Coglionati, in Naples. I prefer 
my lot. What think you? You understand a joke. 
In consequence of my political opinions, I have been 
compelled to shave my whiskers and to read only 
' the Piedmont Gazette. ‘They even talk of baptiz- 
me at an approaching ordination. Adieu. 
HussxjN. 


SELECT POETRY. 


CHAMOUN.—ry 4A. 4. WATTS. 


A SKETCH ON THE SPOT. 


The lps that may forgesGod in the crowd, 
Cannot forget him here, where he has built 
For his own glory in the wilderness. 
WORDSWORTH. 
Tis night;—and Silence with unmoving wings 
_Broods o’er the sleeping waters;—not a sound 
Breaks its most breathless hush. The sweet moon 
flings 
Her pallid lustre on the hills around, 
Turning the snows and ices that have crowned— 
Since Chaos reigned—each vast untrodden height, 
To beryl, pearl, and silver;—whilst profound, 
In the still, waveless lake, reflected bright, 
And, [ye arrowy rays, rests her full orb of 
light. 


Th’ eternal mountains momently are peering 

Through the blue clouds that mantle them;—~on 
hi 

Their eriterin crests majestically rearing, 

More like to children of the infinite sky, 

Than of the dedal earth.—Triumphantly, 

Prince of the whirlwind!—Monarch of the scene! 

Mightiest where all are mighty !—from the eye 

Of mortal man half hidden by the screen 

‘Of mists that moat his base from Arve’s dark deep 

ravine— 


Stands the magnificent Montblanc! His brow 

Scarred with ten thousand thunders;—most sub- 
lime 

Even as though risen from the world below 

To mark the progress of Decay: by clime, 

Storm, blight, fire, earthquake injured not! Like 
Time. 

Stern chronicler of centuries gone by, 

Doomed by a heavenly fiat still to climb, 

Swell and increase with years incessantly, 

‘Then yield at length to thee, most dread Eternity! 


Hark! There are sounds of tumult and commo- 
tion , 

‘Hurtling in murmurs on the distant air, 

Like the wild music of a wind-lashed ocean;— 

They rage, they gather now; yon valley fair 

Still sleeps in moonlight loveliness, but there 
- Methinks a form of horror I behold 

With giant-stride descending! ’Tis Despair, 

Riding the rushing avalanche; now rolled 
From - tall cliff,—by whom—what mortal may un- 
old! 


Perchance a gale from fervid Italy 

Startled the air-hung thunderer; or the tone 

Breathéd from some hunter’s horn; or, it may be, 

“The echoes of the mountain cataract, thrown 

Amid its voiceful snows, have thus called down 

The overwhelming ruin on the vale, 

Howbeit a mystery to man unknown, 

*T was but some Heaven-sent power that did pre- 
vail, 

For an inscrutable end its slumbers to assail. 


Madly it bursts along,—even as a river 

That gathers strength in its most fierce career; 

‘The black and lofty pines a moment quiver 

Before its breath, but, as it draws more near, 

Crash—and are seen no more! Fleet-footed Fear, 

Pale as that white-robed minister of wrath, 

In silent wilderment her face doth rear; 

And, having gazed upon its blight and scath, 
Flies yn the swift Chamois from its death-dooming 

pa 
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EVE’S BANISHMENT. 


G 


She knelt—the ever glorious sky 
Spread its blue wings above— 
And angel s were breathing songs 
Of never dying love; 
The stainless moon was glancing bright, 
Upon the glittering robes of night. ! 
She knelt—the myriad stars looked down, 
In their untiring gaze, 
Upon the bright and sinless bower, 
Her home in happier days; 
The sapphire wall of heaven unfurled 
Their to the Eden world. 


She knelt—the earth lay calm beneath 

And pail g lody 
strains me 

Stole on her ears the while— 


And whispering winds, and zephyr’s bland 
Her pale and feverish temples fann’d. 


She knelt—in its untroubled pride 

The waveless stream rolled by, 

And glittered in the beamy light 

Of the unclouded sky— 
And onward , in murmuring sweep, 
Unto the vast gnd watery deep. 


She wept—a curse was on her heart, 
A curse thag could not die, 
For the dedp sin which rested there, 
Was registered on high; 
She wept—her seared heart could not bear 
The starless night of its despair. 


‘She wept—to leave the sunny flowers 
That gemmed the sylvan scene, 
And danced like fairy revellers, 
Upon the glittering green— 

Which almost offered rivalry 

Unto the bright and glorious sky. 


She wept—that all the shining host 
That gazed upon her then, 

_ Should never light her steps unto 
That sinless bower again: 

But hence her heritage should be, 

To toss on life’s wild billowy sea! 


AN EPICEDIUM. 


He left his home with a bounding heart, 
For the world was all before him; 
And felt it searce a pain to part, 
Such sun-bright beams came o’er him. 
He turned him to visions of future years, 
‘The rainbow’s hues were round them; 
And a father’s bodings—a mother’s tears— 


Might not weigh with the hopes that crowned them. 


That mother’s cheek is far paler now, 
Than when she last caressed him; 
There’s an added gloom on that father’s brow, 
Since the hour when last he blessed him. 
Oh! that all human hopes should prove 
Like the flowers that will fade to-morrow, 
And the cankering fears of anxious love 
Ever end in truth—and sorrow! 


He left his home with a swelling sail, 
Of fame and fortune dreaming,—. 

With a spirit as free as the vernal gale, 
Or the pennon above him streaming. 

He hath reached his goal:—by a distant wave, 
Neath a sultry sun they’ve laid him; 

And stranger-forms bent o’er his grave 
When the last sad rites were paid him. 


He should have died ia his own loved land, 
With friends and kindred near him; 
Not have withered thus on a foreign strand, 
With no thought, save of Heaven, to cheer him. 
But what recks it now? Is his sleep less sound 
In the port where the wild winds swept him, 
Than if home’s green turf his grave had bound, 
Or the hearts he loved had wept him? 


Then why repine? Can he feel the rays 
That pestilent sun sheds o’er him; 

Or share the griefs that may cloud the days 
Of the friends who now deplore him? 

No; his bark’s at anchor—its sails are furléd,— 
It hath ’scaped the storm’s deep chiding; 

And, safe from the buffeting waves of the world, 
In a haven of Peace is riding. 


From the New-England Weekly Review. 


THE ITALIAN IMPROVISATRICE. 


‘* She had the gift of Italy—and touched 
With a skilled hand the spiritual harp of song, 
Yet not for gold or praise, for Love alone 
Called forth the heart’s deep music.” 


Creature of thoughtful rapture !—Thou, 
Of the bright lip and stainless brow, 
And clear, fair cheek, so lighted up 
With beauty, like the crimson cup 

Of some rich flow’ret, or the glow 

Of sunset streaming over snow, 
Reclining on a hand, o’er which 

The temples’ tresses, dark and rich, 
Are falling, like the cloud of even, 
Along the moonlight brow of Heaven! 
Well may the earnest gazer trace 

In that raised eye, aud glowing face, 
Whose parted lips have strangely caught 
The presence of some burning shought, 
As if their conscious beauty knew 

A gift of soul were bursting through; 

_ How genius greets the wizard cup 
Which tameless passion proffers up, 
The intenser feeling which is lent 
To souls of lofty temperament— 

impassioned music of that lyre, 
Whose chords are touched by hands of fire. 


Joy to thy musings—they are such 

As the young spirit loveth much!— 

Not the vague love which vainly flings 

Its light on all created things,— 

Ere yet the heart hath learned to cast 
Its treasures at the feet of one, 

In deeper truth, when hope has , 
Than it in brighter days had done;— 

But, steals before thy memory now 


The manly lip—the fearless brow— 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The glance of fire, whose stern rebuke 
Earth’s proudest ones might not out-look,—- 
Of him, who for a smile of thine, . 
Nay, even a glance, would bend as lowly 

As Yemen’s children, at the shrine 
"Their fathers’ faith has rendered holy! 
And, better than the dream of fame— 
The yearning for a deathless name— 

Or hope, that reason may not bound— 

Or fancy, treading fairy-ground 

Is that which now enkiudles high 

The dark light of a glorious eye!— 

Far better!—for thy woman’s heart 

Recks little of ambition’s part— 

It cares not for the laurel-wreath— 

Nor vulgar sacrifice of breath; 

Nor envies those to whom belong 
The burning lip and soul of son 

When the cold praise which follows them 
Is heard but with their requiem, 

And blends but with the dirges said 
Above the unregarding dead. 


Better—far better—thus to k 

The spirit’s gift enshrined and deep— 
Pure as the vestal’s altar-stone, 
Known and familiar but to one— | 

A harp, whose chords may only move 
And murmur to the touch of Love, 
Like Memnon’s music, heard alone, 
When sunlight on its statue shone! 
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DIED, 
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H. B. Sherman, Rochester. 
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Stephen Congar, Newark. 
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Editor of the Sentinel, Middletown. 
John C. Ambler, Bethlehem, 
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